





HE PLAYS ‘POSSUM 
AND FAKES DEATH 


CONTROL HIM WITH “CYANEGG”-HCN FUMIGATION! 


Tue GRAIN WEEVIL is a great little 


“kidder.” But he doesn’t even get a 


chance to humbug the experienced pest 
control operator who knows how to 
apply HCN gas. This weevil, like many 
other pests, can be controlled effectively 
and economically through the proper 


use of Du Pont “Cyanegg” as source of 


HCN gas. 


Your nearest “Cyanegg” distributor can 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


give you assistance in its efficient appli- 
cation. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., (Inc.) 


Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U. 5. PaT.OFF 


CYANEGG 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
An Economical Source of HCN Fumigating Gas 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





We Offer To The Professional Exterminator 






A HELPING HAND 


IN DIFFICULT TIMES 
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HIGH-KILL AMMUNITION 
IN THE FIGHT ON THE 
HOME - FRONT 
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HOPKINS’ 
REDRATSQUIL 


( Trade-Mark) 


POWDER 
OR LIQUID 


Made from the genuine Red Squill 
bulbs, oven-dried under a tempera- 
ture of 176° F. 


HOPKINS’ CROW BRAND 


PYRETHRUM 
POWDER 











After the war is over, the Professional Extermi- 
nator will have before him the biggest oppor- 
tunity of his career. The demand for his services 
will be greater than ever. He has abundantly 
proved himself the most vital link in the problem 
of pest control. His standing as an important 
public servant has achieved the plane of a re- 
spected profession. 


But what of today? For today is the day of trial 
and tribulation. Labor shortages, scarcity of 
materials, government priorities, unsettled con- 
ditions—all conspire to make your job a trying 
one. And that is why, in these difficult times, the 
helping hand of J. L. Hopkins & Co. is so much 
appreciated by the professional exterminator. 
We are not magicians. We cannot pluck out of 
the air all the insecticidal supplies we should 
like to make available. But many of our ex- 
terminator friends tell us how agreeably sur- 
prised they are with the fine help they get from 
us. We have always gone out of our way to co- 
operate with the profession. We are trying even 
harder in these days to make our friendship felt 
—with the supplies you need, when you need 
them, in the high-standard quality you need to 
maintain your reputation. 


Call on us for your requirements. We shall con- 
tinue doing not merely our bit, but our best, to 
fulfill them. 


JL. HOPKINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS @ MILLERS @ MANUFACTURERS 


220 Broadway 





New York 
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George E. Sanders Dies 


Just as we were going to press the sad news reached 
us that George E. Sanders, long a member of the Industry 
and owner-operator of the Sanders Exterminating Co., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., passed away on August 19th. A 
more detailed account of Mr. Sanders active and interest- 
ing career will appear in the October issue.—Ed. 


Dr. C. E. Ladd 


Dr. C. E. Ladd, prominent in agricultural research and 
education, died July 23 at the age of 55. Doctor Ladd has 
been Dean of the School of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, for the past ten years. 
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“Confidential Service’’—"No Sign On Cars” 


E have come a long way—though not all the way 
ww —from the time—and not so long ago, at that— 
when such diseases as gonorrhea, syphilis and cancer 
were never—well, hardly ever—mentioned above a whis- 
per in polite society, and the press, catering to the modes 
of the time, fumigated, perfumed and buried such items 
inconspicuously in its columns, if it published them at 
all. Because it was definitely in the public interest to 
counteract this, progressive and far-seeing public health 
officials, medical societies and the medical profession em- 
barked upon a public educational program, with the re- 
sult that today we have a better sense of values about 
such matters and a safer public to boot. 


Therefrom two inferences of analogous interest to 
the PCO emerge: (1) that a conditioned or hidebound 
attitude can be reconditioned, given an intelligent ap- 
proach; and (2) that this reconditioned attitude need 
not be, and rarely is, a spontaneous process on the part 
of the public; rather, it is a form of combustion generated 
by interested sources, in the indicated instance, by the 
medical profession and its organized constituents. 


No use kidding ourselves, there is an existent public 
timidity and reticence with respect to commercial pest 
control. Though by no means universal, and growing 
even less so, this lack of public candor, nevertheless, still 
presents a formidable mental hedgehog, or résistance 
point, blocking the road to accelerated pest control serv- 
ice sales. For the PCO, in the face of this, to advertise 
“Confidential Service’”—“No Sign on Cars,” in the belief 
that that is the way to increased sales, is a mistake, albeit 
an honest one. To persist in this wise can serve only to 
foster, underline and encourage the very attitude which 
must first be overcome if the PCO is to move ahead on 
the sales front. 


Moreover, to relegate the science of pest control to 
what is tantamount to a bookleg status is to do it and the 
PCO an injustice—nor, for that mater, is it in the public 
interest either. 
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It has been estimated, by well-informed souces, tha} 
there are thousands of homes and commercial building; 
all over the country which are, and have been, pest jp. 
fested,—some for as long as half a century. It has beep 
turther estimated that more than a majority of the 
owners, at present, have the effective means to pay for 
pest control services, once they are convinced that it js 
possible to be rid entirely of the pests; but there is no 
surer way to embarrass these owners and retard their 
development into actual service clients than to stress that 
such services are confidential. 


There’s no more reason, really, for the PCO to ad. 
vertise: “Confidential Service,’ “No Signs on Service 
Cars” than there is for the doctor to assure his patients 
that their confidence will not be betrayed. That is im. 
plicit in all such relationships, including those of the PCO, 


If the PCO wishes to enhance his professional status, 
move constructively in the direction of enlarged service 
sales, he should give thought to the elimination of such 
harmful advertising cliches, including, and especially, the 
one “No Colored Employees,” or its more familiar con- 
verse, “Only White Men Used.” This is, however, only 
the essential first step in the process of inculcating and 
cultivating a more realistic attitude on the part of the 
public relative to commercial pest control. 


To illustrate: If one is not embarrassed when pur- 
chasing a cake of soap, a bottle of shampoo or a bottle of 
“Flit,” since it is no secret that they are used either 
to chase dirt or insect pests, then why, in the name of 
common sense, should there be any more reason for em- 
barrassment in the purchase of structural pest control 
services—services so esential to public health and morale? 
There certainly is none in the horticultural field. At this 
point we should like to rise and ask a hypothetical ques- 
tion: All needs being relative, who, if confronted with 
a choice between no more soap or a pest-free home, 
wouldn’t choose the latter? We know what the answer 
would be on Guadalcanal, where first things come first. 


Which isn’t to say that we are not cognizant of the 
fact that, more often than not, there is a wide gap be 
tween “what is” and “what should be.” But the PCO 
can help bridge that gap if he elects, for logic, common 
sense and the public interest are on his side. One thing 
and only one is the answer: A better enlightened public. 


That the Industry has been and is employing the 
essential means to this desired end is a matter of record. 
One need only recall to mind the superb booklet “PESTS 
and PEOPLE”, issued by the NPCA (still available for 
distribution), the various educational booth exhibits char- 
tered by the Association as well as by individual PCOs at 
their own expense, the genuinely educational and informs 
tive literature distributed by a constantly increasing 
number of PCOs, the entertaining and instructive motion 
pictures apropos pests and pest control, and by no meais 
least, the almost continuous co-operation between PC0s 
and public health departments, to say nothing of other 
government bureaus. In some a good start has been maée, 
but only a start. 


The press, too, has shown a commendable and helpful 
attitude towards breaking down public reserve with re 
gard to essential pest control, especially since the need: 
of the war effort have highlighted its importance. Much 
more might be done by and through this important sourtt 
if the requisite material were made available. 


PESTS for September, 194 
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In summary: Just as it has been possible for the 
medical profession to transform deep-rooted public em- 
barrassment, secrecy and hush-hush with respect to ven- 
ereal disease, so the pest control profession can similarly 
reorientate like public attitudes with respect to its own 
activities,—activities generally conceded to be in the 
public interest. Doubtless, in time, it can be done, but 
only and only if the PCO reorientates his own thinking 
first and then implements it as exemplified by a highly 
successful, mid-western operator, long in the van of im- 
proved industry-public relations, whose remarks follow: 

«|. The purpose of our business is to keep peoples’ homes 
and places of business free of vermin and rodents. For the past 
four or five years, I have been trying to get new customers to 
take pride in the fact that they are using pest control service to 
keep their homes and places of business free of pests. We plan 
to continue to do so until we actually convince the people and they 
will be proud enough to display a sign telling the public about it. 
After all, if it is not an asset to a restaurant, food market or a 
hotel to have our service, why have it? If our service is important 
enough to pay from five to twenty dollars a month, why should they 
be ashamed of it? 


“In my opinion, the PCOs should make every effort to give the 
best of service so that the customer will be proud instead of 
embarrassed.” 

It is to be hoped, too, that the PCO will re-examine his 
advertising policy and (where necessary) eliminate any 
statements which emphasize that his pest control services 
are confidential, that there are no tell-tale signs on service 
cars or anything of like import. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Groups Spur Drive For Rat-Control 
Project 


HE CITY OF BUFFALO has a serious rat problem 
T:: its hands,—has had one now for a number of 
years. Local politicians, for reasons of their own, have 
been reluctant to do much about it. Fed up with political 
piddling, public-spirited groups are moving to forestall 
this growing menace to health and property. Spearheaded 
by the newspapers, they have plumped for an all-out plan 
of control, one which would: (1) be continual not spas- 
modic, (2) be under the direct, active supervision or 
advisory council of such agencies, among others, as the 
public health department, the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the Erie County Medical Society and the pest control 
industry, (3) include participation by all segments of the 
population, from householder to business man, in Buffalo’s 
urban, suburban and rural areas. Result: it now appears 
a full-fledged rat-control project is a distinct possibility. 

Mirroring and reflecting the kind of thinking and 
activity going on up Buffalo way these days, with respect 
toa city-wide rat project, are these excerpts culled from 
the columns of the local press. 





_ Quoting verbatim a compilation based on a 23-year 
history of the campaign against rats in Buffalo researched 
by W. Scott Kendrick, chairman of Buffalo’s War Council 
Victory Garden Committee, the “Buffalo Evening News” 
headlines it thus: “Much Said But Little Done About 
City’s Rat Population.” Mr. Kendrick, in upbuilding his 
tase, notes the article, “has thumbed through newspaper 
files since 1920 and finds a startling similarity over the 
years to the approach to a solution to the problem and 
that the campaigns, though promised, never were carried 
out to any extent with the result that there are just as 
many, if not more rats in the ciy now as there ever were.” 
The idea being, apparenly (according to Mr. Kendrick) 


be oe out the same statements every year and let it go 
at that.” 


_ Mr. Kendrick, who is, apparently, not one to take no 
lor an answer once he has established his facts, has been 
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a prime mover in activating the current publicity program 
to arouse Buffalo’s populace and officialdom as to their 
joint responsibility to control the rat menace. 

Editorializes the Buffalo Courier-Express: “City, vil- 
lage and town officials might as well agree that the war 
against rats is all one war, and that localized campaigns, 
however, masterfully conceived and strategically carried 
out, will not bring final victory. No territory as highly 
populated as Erie County can remain half rat-ridden and 
half free.” 


Reports George A. Laird in the “Buffalo Evening 
News”: “The Public Health Committee of the Erie County 
Medical Society is planning to place its resources behind 
a program for a continuing rat-control drive.” And adds 
Mr. Laird: “Dr. Kohl, chairman of the committee, is 
opposed to any short-lived campaign, since so many ‘cam- 
paigns’ have been conducted without tangible results that 
it is apparent rat-control projects must be city or area- 
wide in scope and on a continuing basis.” Continuing 
further Mr. Laird says: “Dr. Kohl’s attitude is similar 
to that of the National Pest Control Association, which 
wrote the “Buffalo Evening News” that “in our estima- 
tion, the basic fault with the approach to rodent-control 
has been an over-zealous attitude to emphasize from time 
to time what appears to us to be an opportunistic tangent 
or brief ‘campaign’ rather than viewing the problem in 
a more conclusive manner as an all year round project.” 


Mr. Laird concludes his article with a paragraph from 
a recent magazine article (reprinted in July, ’43-Pests) 
by Dr. G. C. Sherrard, senior surgeon, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, who, in suggesting a specific rodent- 
control plan for any city, says: “In order to insure the 
success of a plan of rodent control it is essential that 
the work be supervised by a thoroughly trained person. 
This person should have teaching and executive abilities 
and should be capable of assuming charge of personnel 
and all field activities.” 


Believing, and quite correctly, that the citizen can 
fight rats despite delay in public (rat control) program, 
Mr. Laird, in another article in the “News”, urges him 


to ratproof, clear up rat harborages, keep garbage cans 
covered, etc. 


On the basis of a survey he conducted on the methods 
used in other cities to eliminate the rat menace, Mr. 
Kendrick concludes, reports the ““News”’ that “Rat control 
means continuous effort”, and that “sporadic drives do no 
good.” 


Elaborating further on Mr. Kendrick’s nation-wide 
survey, the “News” states: “St. Louis also has a perma- 
nent program, employing eight full-time exterminators 
in a control system mapped out in collaboration with the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Predator and Rodent Con- 
trol Service Division.” Continues the article: “In Newark, 
N. J. the rat-control program has been a continuous effort 
for the last four years. At the outset posters were dis- 
tributed pointing out that rats cost the City of Newark 
$1,000,000 a year, that rats contaminate food and spread 
plague, trichinosis, typhus fever, infectious jaundice, rat- 
bite fever and other diseases.” 


A letter from Dr. Charles V. Craster, Newark public 
health officer, to Mr. Kendrick, quoted in the same article, 
reads: “Our regular force of sanitary inspectors enforces 
the terms of our ordinances in addition to two especially 
trained inspectors in rodent control. 


“Where rodent conditions are found, this department 


compels property owners to employ competent extermina- 
tors.” 








NOTES ON COMMENSAL RATS 


ERNST SCHWARZ 


From the United States National Museum, Division of Mammals, 


N the course of a study on the 
i origin, distribution and ecology of 
commensal rats a few facts have be- 
come apparent which, I believe, are 
important enough to be _ published 
even before the general account is 
completed. 


1. Commensal Rats of North 
America 


All the American literature dealing 
with rats, systematic, ecological, med- 
ical, considers three types of these 
animals: viz. the Norway rat (Rat- 
tus norvegicus Berkenhout), the 
Black rat (Rattus rattus rattus Lin- 
naeus), and the Roof rat (Rattus rat- 
tus alexandrinus Geoffroy). This 
classification, apparently taken from 
Miller (1924), does not quite cover 
the facts. The true R. r. alexandrinus 
Geoffroy is not the animal usually 
referred to under this name. It has 
a brown back and grey belly, the two 
colors gradually passing into one an- 
otherwithout any line of demarcation. 
The other animal, usually referred to 
as alexandrinus, has a brown back 
also, but the underside white or lemon 
yellow and sharply set off from the 
back. The name of this form is Rattus 
rattus frugivorus Rafinesque. 


R. a. rattus and R. r. alexandrinus 
are primarily house-rats. The first 
has a more northern range and is 
largely replaced in the southern states 
by the second. Both forms are com- 
paratively rare in the United States, 
because they are widely driven out 
by the Norway rat which competes 
with them. However, the white- 
bellied R. r. frugivorus is primarily 
an outdoor rat that lives not close to 
man although it will go into barns 
and occasionally into houses in the 
winter or when the outdoor supply of 
food becomes scarce. 


It is thus obvious that we have four, 
not three, forms of commensal rats 
in the United States. For practical 
purposes the following English names 
are proposed: (1) Norway rat 
(norvegicus), (2) Black rat (rattus), 


(3) Grey-bellied rat alexandrinus), 
and 4) White-bellied rat (frugiv- 
orus). 


Control measures, as advocated by 
the offical pamphlet of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service (Silver and Gar- 
lough, 1941), will be effective against 
the Norway rat primarily, and also 
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against the Black and Grey-bellied 
rats. But they will not infrequently 
miss the White-bellied rat. This has 
kecome quite evident in the West 
Indies where the introduction of the 
mongoose has effectively controlled 
the Norway, Black and Grey-bellied 
rats, but not the White-bellied rat, 
which naturally has a tendency to 
nest in trees. 


2. Rats and Plague 

Introduced rats of the Rattus rat- 
tus type occur in various parts of 
East Africa. Their range is not con- 
tinuous. As a rule the major routes 
of invasion can be reconstructed. Of 
these the most important one is that 
which goes along the Nile valley as 
far as Lake Victoria, and from there 
spreads south and west as far as 
Lake Tanganyika and the eastern part 
of the Ituri forest. All the rats in 
this area are about the same type as 
the Grey-bellied rat of Egypt, R. r. 
alexandrinus Geoffroy (syn. kijabius 
Allen), and are derived from it. Since 
the Uganda railway was built, these 
rats were carried towards the coast: 
I have examined specimens from 
Moshi, Mount Kilimanjaro and from 
Chamgamwe, near Mombasa. 


In addition to that rats of Indian 
type have been introduced from the 
coast (Schwarz, 1934). With the ma- 
terial before me at the present time 
I am able to identify as R. r. kandiy- 
anus Kelaart (syn. wroughtoni Hin- 
ton) rats from Nakuru, where they 
are the prevalent type, and from 
Kisumu. These rats are more reddish 
than alexandrinus, have a whitish, 
buffy, or very light greyish belly, and 
pale feet: their ears are short, and 
their bullae very small. Obviously 
these rats have come up-country with 
the Uganda railway ; their occurrence 
inland is still rather local, and their 
number relatively limited. 


In comparing the occurrence of 
these rats with the local outbreaks 
of plague among humans, the fact 
emerges that wherever such epidem- 
ics occurred, rats of the commensal 
type can be shown to be common. 


It is known that the wild rodent 
population in East Africa (Gilks 1931, 
van Riel and Mol 1939), as in South 
Africa (Thornton 1936, 1938, Cluver 
1939) and Egypt (Petrie and Todd 
1923), becomes infected with plague 
to a considerable extent. But it ap- 


pears that in Africa the major out. 
breaks of plague in human popula. 
tions are found where infestation with 
commensal rats exists. This does not 
mean that transmission of the infec. 
tion to man directly from the wild 
rodents does not occur; but, except 
in pneumonic plague, these cases re. 
main more or less isolated. 

3. Identification of Ship-Rats 

I have come across three rats ip 
the collection of the U. S. National 
Museum which appear to be of un- 
usual interest. Trapped by W. Palmer 
in 1909 on board of the S.S. Lai Sang 
enroute between Hongkong and 
Singapore they can be _ positively 
identified as the Japanese house-rat 
Rattus rattus tanezumi Temminck. 
This form belongs to the group of 
Southeast Asiatic commensal rats 
which also includes R. r. diardii Jen- 
tink originally developed in Java, but 
now widely distributed all over the 
Malay countries and islands, and R.r. 
flavipectus Milne-Edwards of South 
China. Rats of this section of R. rat- 
tus are characterized by the cinna- 
mon ground color, suffused or over- 
laid with black, and by the rather 
even, often bristly coat. The rats of 
the western group which includes R. 
r. frugivorus Rafinesque, R. r. alex- 
andrinus Geoffroy, and R. r. rattus 
Linnaeus, found in the Middle East, 
the Mediterranean countries, and 
Europe, and carried to the Americas 
and Australia, have a paler, more or 
less tawny, ground color, suffused, 
overlaid, or covered with black, and 
a longer, sleek coat with long piles 
standing out. 


R. r. tanezumi has the ground color 
of the back pale cinnamon suffused 
with black, the flanks tawny, the 
belly ochraceous hardly speckled with 
black and with dark slaty underfur, 
the feet pale buff with slight dark 
markings. The continental flavipectus 
has the back overlaid with black, the 
belly ochraceous tawny as a rule dis- 
tinctly speckled, the feet all sepia. 
or white with heavy sepia markings 
in the metacarpal and metatarsal por- 
tion. R. r. flavipectus is altogether a 


darker animal than the Japanese 
form. 

It is frequently held that ship rats 
cannot be identified satisfactorily. 


The case in question clearly points 
to the contrary. Its practical impor- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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PESTS for September, 1943 


Pest Control: A Wartime Necessity Themes War 
Emergency Meeting and Eleventh Annual Busi- 
ness Session of the National Pest Control Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 25, 26 and 27, 1943 


VERRIDING all other considerations in the minds 
© of Morton 8S. Prescott, General Chairman, and those 
assisting him, in planning the program for the War 
Emergency Meeting was the war, its essential pest control 
requirements, and, most of all, under what circumstances 
and how specifically the PCO and his personnel could best 
perform these important services in a satisfactory and 
efficient manner. Keeping these needs in view the able 
and diligent planning committee decided to centralize all 
discussions around these basic problems: 

(A) Solution of insect and rodent problems confront- 

ing armed forces at home and abroad 

(B) Protection of the Public Health 

(C) Conservation of Food and Other Vital Stores 

Sessions, for the most part, will be limited to one or 
two themes each. The government, university and indus- 
try speakers on the program, all specialists in their re- 
spective spheres, intend to be brief but will also aim to 
provoke discussion from the floor. This arrangement 
should allow ample time for interchange of ideas and 
work-a-day experiences not only among the PCOs them- 
selves but also with the speakers. It is confidently be- 
lieved that this method of approach will assure individuals 
in attendance the greatest amount of benefit. 

There will be no booth exhibits this year. The ladies 
are, of course, welcome as always, though entertainment 
will be reduced to a minimum. Sessions, it is expected, 
start early and even run into the evening. Comments of 
what you would like to have amplified during the sessions 
are welcome. 

A tentative, and still incomplete, program has been 
announced by the NPCA as part of its Service Letter No. 
301. That an outstanding program is in prospect may be 
gleaned from the names of some of the speakers and the 
topics they will discuss. These will follow in a moment. 
Before they do we should, however, like to make it clear 
that there are in addition other speakers scheduled of 
equal importance and authority, not mentioned here. On 
the other hand, all names mentioned herein represent 
assurances of promised participation, unless the priorities 
of the war interpose. Complete program will be published 
in our October issue. 

Monday, October 25, opening day, will find D. P. N. 
Annand speaking on “Wartime Program of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine’. Prof. J. J. Davis 
will preside when the theme “Pest Control and the War 
Effort” is discussed. Lt. Col. F. C. Martensen will talk 
on “Pest Control and the Armed Forces’’; W. O. Buettner 
will speak on “Wartime Problems of the PCO”; and Dr. 
F. L. Campbell will be heard on “Substitutes for Critical 
Insecticides.”” A “Round Table Discussion” will also take 
place Monday evening, with such subjects as ““Manpower,” 
“Rationing”, “Government Forms and Questionnaires”, 
etc.. on the agenda. 

Tuesday’s sessions will be devoted to “Rodent Control” 
and “Fumigation”. Some of the speakers and topics will 
include: Dorr D. Green, “The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Brings Us Up to Date”; Galen C. Oderkirk and Walter S. 
McCloud, “Co-operative Experiment—Chicago, Ill.”’ John 
B. Edwards will discuss “Legal Aspects of Pest Control” 
at the luncheon recess. Dr. R. T. Cotton will speak on 
“Fumigation in Relation to Conservation of Food’; Dr. 
George H. Chapman and J. Carl Dawson on “Fumigation 
for the Armed Forces”; while C. A. Vincent-Daviss and 
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Half A Century With The Suecessful 


Argentine Ant 


By ARNOLD MALLIS 


Entomologist. Grounds and Buildings Department, University of 





N one fine day, fifty years ago, 
© Ed Foster,' journalist and ama- 
teur entomologist, while leisurely col- 
lecting Hymenoptera, made a mental 
note of an innocuous-appearing brown 
ant. Foster, on this eventful day, de- 
voted his entomological talents to that 
section of New Orleans where the 
coffee ships from Brazil were docked. 
It was not until some twenty years 
later, and only after the ant had be- 
come the housewife’s nemesis, the 
gardner’s grief and the orchardist’s 
plague that he recorded his first 
glimpse of what is now our most 
prominent ant pest, namely, the Ar- 
gentine ant.- 


This insect undoubtedly was pres- 
ent some years prior to Foster’s ob- 
servation, but it only came into the 
public’s eye with the turn of the cen- 
tury. The alarmed populace of New 
Orleans christened it the “New Or- 
leans” ant. Newell,* deeming this to 
be a dubious honor for the Crescent 
City, shortly designated it the “‘Ar- 
gentine”’ ant due to the fact that the 
species was described from workers 
collected in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Since the coffee ships that conveyed 
the ants to the docks of New Orleans 
came from Brazil, never from the Ar- 
gentine, and since the insect was bet- 
ter known in Brazil, probably its na- 
tive habitat, he might have called it 
more appropriately the “Brazilian” 
ant. 


This most successful insect is now 
established throughout the southern 
states and in California. Isolated in- 
festations have been reported from 
Arizona, Missouri, Illinois, Maryland, 
Oregon and Washington. It is also 
known from Portugal, the Union of 
South Africa, France, Australia and 
from many islands. 


Injurious Aspects of Argentine Ant 


The Argentine ant is one of the 
most important as well as one of the 
most common household pests in the 
wide area over which it is distributed. 
For example, in those sections of 
southern California where the insect 
is prevalent, practically every house- 
wife utilizes some measure to combat 
it. In homes where its control is neg- 
lected, hordes of this persistent crea- 
ture with its ever-present trails may 
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California at Los Angeles 


be found in practically any food of a 
sweetish nature. It is an extremely 
persistent pest, especially so during 
the warm summer months. In the 
winter, immediately after the rains, 
it may invade the home in protection 
from the inclement weather. 


That the Argentine ant was a most 
serious household pest in New Orleans 
may well be realized when we peruse 
Newell’s remarks anent this ant: 


The species does not sting, but can bite 
severely when so inclined, and sometimes 
becomes an annoyance to human beings. I 
have known of several cases where people 
have had to place their beds, during the 
summer months, upon panes of glass cov- 
ered with vaseline in order to pass the night 
in peace. There have been rumored cases 
of infants being killed by these ants, but 
so extreme a case has not come within my 
observations. That such might easily occur 
is not at all improbable. 


Barber! was given this rather 
graphic description of the attack of 
the ants on a 4-weeks-old baby: 


“We were awakened in the night by a 
weak cry from the baby, and when the 
light was turned on the baby’s face was 
black with ants. They were in the baby’s 
nose, ears and mouth. We hurriedly car- 
ried the baby to the bathtub and started 
to wash off the ants. It took us nearly 
an hour and a half to get the last ant off 
the baby. I feel sure that if we had not 
heard the cry, in a few hours the child 
would have perished.” 


Some twenty years later, Lyle® fur- 
ther indicts this insect with the fol- 
lowing notation: 


Negroes in some of the badly infested 
towns in Mississippi, long since accustomed 
to eating ants in all their food, seek partial 
relief while sleeping by stuffing cotton in 
their ears. Sleeping children with cuts on 
their bodies suffer especially from their 
attacks. The possibility of spreading ty- 
phoid fever or other diseases is indicated 
by their attendance on human feces in out- 
door privies. 

The farmer is another victim of 
the ant’s depredations. Newell, who 
made the first and still most compre- 
hensive studies of the Argentine ant, 
conjured a skin-creeping specter when 
he stated that the ant would be as bad 
a pest as the San Jose scale, the 
gipsy moth and the cotton boll weevil. 
Thanks to the entomologist, this dire 
prognostication has never been real- 
ized. In the citrus orchards of Louis- 
iana, some thirty-five years ago, the 
ant was incriminated for eating the 


buds on the trees and thereby ruining 
the yield. Fig crops were likewise 
damaged. Moreover, this hexapod 
fostered aphids, mealy bugs and scale 
insects on plants so that they in. 
creased enormously in numbers, and 
then these injurious insects would 
have the plants in a most serious way. 
The Argentine ant was an especially 
prominent pest in the citrus orchards 
and sugar-cane fields in Louisiana. 


Beneficial Aspects of the Ant 


The Argentine ant has a few vir- 
tues, but these hardly compensate for 
its numerous vices. It is, above all 
else, an important scavenger of dead 
and dying insects. In the homes of 
the poor in New Orleans, it has played 
the role of Robin Hood by exterminat- 
ing bedbugs and other vermin. The 
sorghum midge and other injurious 
insects are very often victims of its 
appetite. On a day in spring when 
the western subterranean termite 
conspires to populate the earth with 
house-consuming insects, the ant may 
be observed bearing the winged ter- 
mite to some subterranean festive 
board. The ant apparently has little 
success against the termites when 
they are ensconced in their earthen 
tubes. 


Food of the Argentine Ant 


The Argentine ant has a decided 
“sweet tooth” which it does not hesi- 
tate to reveal when in the presence of 
sugars, syrups, fruit juices and ma- 
terials of a like nature. It feeds with 
great avidity on the floral and extra- 
floral secretions of plants and con- 
sumes with gusto the honeydew ex- 
creted by aphids, mealybugs, scale 
insects, etc. Meat, especially that of 
other insects, is at times very attrac- 
tive to it, and often one may see the 
ant in great numbers on a fresh bone 
abandoned by a dog. In Berkeley, 
California, the insect often invaded 
the university hospital and fed on 
blood smears. It is also recorded feed- 
ing on cereal products, especially on 
corn meal. 


When once on the trail of food, the 
ant is extremely persistent. It raids 
refrigerators with the same abandon 
as any member of the family and, like 
Eliza in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” will 
even cross ice to attain its objective. 
The ant has been observed to drop 
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from the ceiling on a table which had 
its legs wrapped in cloths soaked with 
coal oil, and has entered tightly 
screwed Mason jars, lacking in a rub- 
ber gasket, by following the spiral 
thread between the cover and the 
glass. 


There are certain plants which are 
almost certain to attract myriads of 
this insect, and the ants, at times, 
will be found ascending these plants in 
trails that are several inches wide. 
Cherry laurel is one of the “ant- 
plants,” and the Argentine ant fond- 
ly feeds on the secretions from the 
nectaries on the leaves. During the 
summer months when the insect as- 
cends this plant, it will not be turned 
aside by the most seductive of baits. 
Fig trees, with their fresh figs, are 
an ant heaven and bamboo, many 
species of pine, as well as numerous 
other plants infested with aphids and 
other Homopterous insects, constant- 
ly shower the hungry emmet with 
their “manna.” 


The harassed housewife is apt to 
attribute certain occult powers to this 
insect, so quickly does it locate food 
in the home. The ant accomplishes 
this feat despite relatively poor eye- 
sight, and a sense of smell rather lim- 
ited in range, so that it practically 
“bumps” into the nourishment before 


discovering it. To explain this, we 
need not travel into the realm of 
legerdemain. Newell and Barber 
found that the ant can travel 29 inches 
a minute or 145 feet in an hour, and 
thus the scouts who forage day and 
night, and patrol every square inch 
of an infested area, are bound to con- 
tact some stray victual. They there- 
upon report the gastronomical bon- 
anza to the home base, and the char- 
acteristic safari of ants ensues. In 
hot weather the rate of locomotion 
of the ant, as with other insects, is 
greatly accelerated, and it finds its 
food with even greater alacrity. 


Relationship to Honeydew-secreting 
Insects 

The economic entomologist is great- 
ly interested in the Argentine ant be- 
cause of its habit of fostering and 
protecting injurious insects on plants. 
Horton‘ clarified the relationship be- 
tween the Argentine ant and a typical 
honeydew-secreting insect, the injur- 
ious black scale. He states: 


The ant approaches a mature or immature 
but settled insect and strokes the body with 
one antenna after the other, rapidly and 
rhythmically. If no liquid appears after 15 
or 20 strokes, the ant usually passes to an- 
other scale or rests motionless by the first. 
Unless the scales are very numerous a 
proportion of the ants always are waiting, 
and the principal function of the small shel- 
ter structures found over scale groups is 





believed to be to protect the waiting ants 
from light, breezes, and sometimes, the too 
copiously falling honey dew and its attend- 
ant mold. When the scale is ready to excrete 
the anal plates open slowly outward and 
from between them is extruded a tubular or- 
gan, at the extremity of which appears a 
droplet of colorless fluid. This the ant takes 
and swallows at once. The tube is then 
retracted and the anal plates close. The 
whole operation requires only a few sec- 
onds, not allowing time for closer examina- 
tion of the mechanism. 


Horton noted that the process was 
somewhat similar in the mealybugs, 
that the ants destroyed but a negligi- 
ble number of orange blossoms, that 
it did not disseminate the living 
scales, that it prevented parasites and 
predators of the scales from function- 
ing, and thus intensified the effect of 
these injurious insects on the tree. 
He then concluded that as a whole 
the ant was not too important in citrus 
orchards in the building up of scale 
population, but was of some impor- 
tance in spreading plant diseases on 
trees. 


Students of insects have had proof 
for many years that ants may carry 
aphis and other homopterous insects 
on to plants and aid them in becoming 
established there. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion amongst entomologists 
as to whether or not the Argentine 
ant actually carries scale insects on 
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to the plant. Horton, as was previous- 
ly mentioned, definitely stated that 
the Argentine ant did not disseminate 
the black scale. Newell and Barber 
came to a different conclusion, as the 
following observation will indicate: 


During March, 1910, a considerable num- 
ber of adult female scale insects were found 
embedded in a band of “tree sticky” placed 
around a magnolia tree to repel the ants. 
The band was located 4 feet from the 
ground. The scale insects were a species of 
Odonaspis which is found upon Bermuda 
grass close to the surface of the ground. 
There was apparently no other way for the 
insects to get up the tree except through 
the transporting agencies of the ants. 


Relationship of the Argentine Ant to 
Other Ants 


The Argentine ant, Genghis Khan 
of the emmet world, is intolerant of 
other species in any area it has over- 
run. Due to its aggressiveness, its 
unrelenting persistence in the attack, 
and especially to its superior numbers, 
this insect soon overcomes even the 
largest ant. It does not hesitate to 
attack the fire ant and the agricul- 
tural ant, even though they are armed 
with fiery stings. When the Argen- 
tine ants attack ants many times their 
size, they attach themselves to the 
appendages of their unfortunate vic- 
tims; peg them out, drawing their 
appendages as taut as fiddle strings. 
Thereupon they mount the unfortun- 
ate and securely held ant; bite off its 
antennae, and later decapitate it. 


Woodworth* studied the wars be- 
tween the Argentine ant and its arch 
enemy, the odorous house ant, Tapi- 
noma sessile Say. He made some in- 
teresting observations on its battles 
with the Argentine ant, in which he 
noticed that the odor 


is produced by a liquid secretion (speaking 
of the ejection from the anal glands) which 
can be ejected from the abdomen as an 
appreciable drop, and which is used in its 
contests with the Argentine species. As 
long as the supply of the secretion lasts the 
Tapinoma has no difficulty in keeping the 
Argentine ant off, but after having put four 
or five Argentines out of the combat in this 
way finally the Tapinoma is put to rout and 
the Argentines are invariably victorious, 
because they always attack in sufficient 
numbers. We have observed many battles 
between these species and the Tapinoma 
is always driven away from its feeding 
ground and its home despoiled. 


This insect has no important na- 
tural enemies in the United States, 
but at times it has had some interest- 
ing contests with variable results 
against army ants. 


Since the insect will not tolerate 
any sick or dying ant in the nest, 
there can be but little hope of natural 
control through artificially dissemi- 
nated diseases caused by virus, bac- 
teria, protozoa, fungi, etc. 
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Description of the Various Casts 

It may not be amiss at this point to 
describe with a little more accuracy 
the villainness of this piece. The 
worker or sterile female is 2.2 to 2.8 
mm long, but it may appear larger 
when the abdomen is extended with 
food. In color it varies from a light 
to a dark brown, with the thorax, 
scapes and legs somewhat lighter. The 
mandibles are yellowish and dentate. 
Often, when the worker is descending 
from a tree, the abdomen will appear 
honey-colored, due to distention of the 
abdomen by liquid nourishment. The 
worker, as its name implies, does all 
the work, such as excavating the nest, 
obtaining food, feeding the young, 
protecting the colony and annoying 
the homeowner. 


The brownish queen is from 4 to 6 
mm in length, and is by far the larg- 
est ant in the colony. There is usually 
a number of queens in one colony. One 
may readily demonstrate this by 
merely pouring a milk-bottle full of 
water onto a nesting site; within a 
short time the workers with young 
in their mandibles, and very often a 
number of queens, will emerge. Since 
a colony may consist of a maize of 
trails ramifying throughout an exten- 
sive area, the queens may number in 
the hundreds. 


Newell found the winged queen on 
rare occasions in an outdoor nest in 
Louisiana and encountered the alate 
female much more frequently in ar- 
tificial nests. It was his opinion that 
the queen mates in the nest, making 
wings unnecessary. The author has 
yet to find a winged queen in Cali- 
fornia. 


Hertzer® notes that the queen is not 
a mere egg-laying machine, but takes 
an active part in the feeding and 
grooming of the young. Moreover, 
in this highly successful species, the 
queen feeds and cleans herself. 

The winged male is a small-headed, 
big-chested nonentity who shortly 
after mating departs from this vale 
of tears. Like other gentlemen we 
know, he is very fond of bright lights 
on warm summer nights. 


Nests of the Argentine Ant 

The Argentine ant has a vertical 
distribution from sea level to approxi- 
mately 4,000 feet. Throughout its 
range it will be found nesting wher- 
ever there is a suitable amount of 
moisture in the soil, where light is 
excluded and where the food supply 
is in close proximity. 


In the spring of the year the nest 
will often be found in open ground 
with small piles of excavated earth 
but a short distance from the nest 
holes. Form boards along walks, and 


in fact, wooden objects of any kind 
are preferred as nesting sites and 
permanent runways, as are cracks 
and crevices in concrete walks. The 
area beneath a plant infested with 
“ant cows” will often be honeycombed 
with their tunnels. The ants may be 
encountered in enormous numbers in 
and under dead and decaying stumps. 
During warm weather they are par- 
tial to the underarea of houses and 
may use the mudsills as their run- 
ways. The nest may even be estab- 
lished in the house proper. The queen 
and her following of neuters have 
been observed to invade the second 
floor of a house and to establish them- 
selves beneath a damp rag on a kitch- 
en sink. 


The nests during the summer are 
usually very shallow, but 1 or 2 inches 
beneath the surface; on one occasion 
a nest was found about the roots of 
a tree, situated on a slope, that was 
more than 12 inches in depth. 


In the autumn the insects aggregate 
into a virtual ant metropolis in which 
there are hundred of queens. The 
huge nests may be found beneath 
boards, sheets of tin, buildings, etc., 
as well as in accumulations of dead 
plant material with its attendant heat 
of decay. The author has found the 
Argentine ant  over-wintering in 
enormous numbers in tunnels contain- 
ing hot conduit pipes. Smith'’ noted 
that in northern localities this hexa- 
pod may become established in build- 
ings, and spread from edifice to edi- 
fice, thereby avoiding the cold of win- 
ter. With the coming of spring, these 
colonies break up into smaller affairs 
consisting of one to several queens 
with a large number of workers all of 
whom migrate and establish them- 
selves elsewhere. In fact, during the 
spring and summer months, an in- 
dividual queen may take a stroll in 
the open, and upon acquiring a retinue 
of workers, establish her own colony. 


Means of Spreading 


The Argentine ant has been dis- 
tributed, mainly, by “riding the rails” 
in products of all kinds to widely sep- 
arated parts of the country. Its spread 
by crawling is rather slow, and Smith 
found this natural spread to be a 
few hundred feet per year. It is often 
introduced into hitherto uninfested 
areas in balled nursery stock. 


That water may also serve as a 
transporting medium is noted by Bar- 
ber, who is quoted as follows: 


Lumber, rotting trees, unrooted shrubs, 
cane growth, fruit vegetables and all man- 
ner of refuse contribute to the mass of mat- 
ter borne on the crest of flood water, and 
in this the ants seek refuge and are in 
voluntarily transported. Nature has en- 
dowed this species with a remarkable habit 
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of self-preservation from drowning in times 
of floods, for when rising water floods their 
nests and no other means of escape are 
presented they cluster together and form a 
compact ball. The immature stages form 
the center of this ball, with the queens and 
workers as the outer portion. As the ball 
enlarges from the addition of other workers 
which have been struggling alone in the 
water it gradually revolves. It is kept re- 
volving slowly by the outside workers con- 
tinually striving to reach the top of the 
ball, thus permitting air to reach the in- 
terior. The writer has had only one op- 
portunity of witnessing the formation of a 
ball of this kind. Atter a 5-inch rainfall 
several balls, none more than 2 inches in 
diameter, were observed. According to re- 
liable authorities, such balls have been ob- 
served on many occasions, some of them 
from 6 to 8 inches in diameter. The ants 
in these balls disperse when they come in 
contact with a secure resting place, such 
as a floating piece of timber or land, but 
they have been seen to float around for 
hours on still water. 

Steamboats and driftwood in flood 
waters were particularly responsible 
in distributing the ants along water- 
ways in the southern states. 


The Argentine Ant and Its 
Environment 

One of the most important limiting 
factors in the distribution of this 
species is the amount of moisture in 
the soil. The effect of a relative ab- 
sence of soil moisture is very notice- 
able in the arid parts of the interior 
valleys of California, especially in the 
vicinity of Bakersfield, where the nat- 


ural spread of the ant is very slow. 
Here one may observe the insect to be 
superabundant in and around the wat- 
ered grounds of the home; yet, 2 or 
3 feet away from this artificially 
moistened area, nests of the fire ant 
and of the agricultural ant are pres- 
ent, excellent proof that the Argentine 
ant is limited to the more humid soil. 
The immature stages are especially 
dependent upon a damp habitat. 
Excessive soil moisture, on the 
other hand, caused, for example, by 
rains, will force the ants to seek shel- 
ter of some kind. Titus'' noted that 
during wet weather in Louisiana, the 
ants constructed nests up in trees to 
which they had previously carried the 
immature forms. These nests were 
constructed with earth carried from 
the ground. Some of them were situ- 
ated in forks of live oak trees, some 
15 to 20 feet above the ground. The 
phenomenon of the ant carrying its 
whitish eggs, largae and pupae up a 
plant or the sides of a house is a daily 
occurrence when one waters a garden 
infested with it. As was previously 
noted, the ants are very resistant to 
drowning. Smith records an ant col- 
ony situated on a post that was sub- 
merged for 3 days; after the reces- 
sion of the water, the colony was 
found apparently unharmed. There 
is a great mortality of the ants during 
the winter months when the ants are 


numb with cold, and thus unable to 
adapt themselves to conditions caused 
by excessive rainfall. Rain, moreover, 
prevents the worker from foraging 
for food. 


One may observe this persistent 
creature to walk on a small surface of 
water, especially when the water has 
been standing for a time, and has ac- 
cumulated some dust on the surface. 
It may alternately walk and swim 
across this surface. 


The ant becomes most numerous 
and most troublesome during the 
summer months. The rapid increase 
in numbers during a short stretch of 
hot weather is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. In cities such as Bakers- 
field and Sacramento, California, 
where the maximum temperatures 
may rise well over 100 degrees F. 
for days at a time, this moisture-lov- 
ing ant lives in the damp earth on the 
north side of the home or under the 
house itself. On such hot days it 
makes a pest of itself by invading 
the house and foraging for moisture 
around the sink and bathtub. 


The minimum temperature of our 
more northern localities is an impor- 
tant factor in confining the range of 
the Argentine ant. This to a great 
degree explains their absence from 
areas north of California and the 
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jobs with this handy packaged 


fumigant. ZYKLON DISCOIDS 
are ready for instant use. Open 
the can and scatter the discs into 
rooms to be fumigated. No cor- 
rosive liquids and no dangerous 
residue. DISCOIDS give off a 
powerful gas that penetrates into 
every crack and crevice—kills in- 
sects wherever they may be. Send 
for “Zyklon Discoids Fumigation 
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For Rat Control Use 
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This is a powder giving off a gas 
-—NOT A BAIT. Kills rats and 
mice instantly. Successful where 
baits and other means fail. 
Simply pump the powder into the 
rat holes. The gas liberated pene- 
trates to all parts of the runs. 
With a Cyanogas-Foot-Pump- 
Duster and CYANOGAS A- 
DUST you can make big profits. 
Special ruggedly built duster $5.75. 
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control. 
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southern states, except for isolated in- 


broken open, and the appendages were the current of the main switch the No 
festations where they live in artifici- revealed as the antennae of the ants, ants no longer came to the electrical 
ally heated buildings. hundreds of whom were thoroughly baseboard outlet. When the current 
aaa ey a ee eee oT encrusted in the mud. The antennae’ was turned on again, they came back. _ 
it. distribution this ori aa tr were the only appendages capable of From this he concluded that the ants | o! @ 
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move at temperatures as low as freez- that the Argentine ant succumbs un- : metk 
ing. He further states that he der artificial conditions of refrigera- History of the Control of the value 
, ; tion if held for 24 hours at a tempera- Argentine Ant ar 
-_ l ‘ on log. packets on wa 
once found in a rotten log, packets of work ture of 31° F » in a shorter ti -¢ ohatio . . ° 
ers that were thoroughly encrusted with ure of 3 . or in a shorter time if The evo ution of the ubiquitous are 1 
ice and were so stiff and motionless as to held at a lower temperature. bottle of ant sirup or ant paste was 
give the appearance of being dead. The tem- e : : ' : indeed a tortuous one, and it may . 
perature the night before had been 13°. Ail movements are quite a prob- not be amiss to lift the veil of ob- Cluve 
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and became as active as ever. oraging In open places on windy Gays. Argentine ant, at least helped keep 19: 
At these times they will seek shelter : Me 


The writer, on one morning when 
frost covered the ground in Berkeley, 
California, wondered what had hap- 
pened to a colony of the Argentine 
ant that had been under observation. 
Preliminary probing of the soil re- 
vealed naught of the ants. Further 
digging resulted in the removal of a 
clod of mud which had interesting 
potentialities. The normal mud ball 
is naturally entirely inanimate; yet 
this one conveyed a distinct sensation 
of vitality, and closer examination re- 
vealed that this effect was due to the 
slow flagellate-like movement of many 
appendages. The mud ball was then 


in protected places, such as under the 
loose bark of trees, beneath stones 
and in cracks and crevices. 


According to Newell and Barber 
the ants become accustomed to loud 
noises and constant vibrations, and 
have been found “between and under 
the ties of railroad tracks over which 
many trains passed daily.” 


Many individuals have observed the 
seeming preference of the Argentine 
ant for electric outlets and switch 
boxes. Hackley'® discovered large 
numbers of dead ants in household 
electrical outlets. When he turns off 


them out of our homes. 


The first methods of curbing this 
creature in the United States were 
rather crude, and consisted of band- 
ing the legs of furniture with tape 
soaked in corrosive sublimate, or us- 
ing the still prevalent ant powders, 
or by trapping and fumigating the 
nests of the ants. These methods left 
much to be desired, and entomologists 
first began to settle the fate of the 
Argentine ant when they interested 
themselves in poison baits. 


Arsenic is our best-known poison, 
and when ants were observed to feed 
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were 
vand- 
tape THE NPCA WAR EMERGENCY MEETING 
fms, AND THE SUPPLY HOUSE 
ders, 
the 
; left 
gists On October 25, 26, 27 at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis. That the supply house will find it a measure of good 
wry Mo., PCOs and their guests, from the U. S. and Canada, business to engage advertising space in this all-important 
the will meet in emergency war session under the auspices October War Emergency Meeting issue is undeniable. With 
sted of the N.P.C.A.—the eleventh of its consecutive annual this in mind several copy thoughts suggest themselves: 
get-togethers. An extensive program, geared to problems namely, the advertiser can (1) announce his regrets at the 
= of supply, control techniques, and, above all, the urgency dearth of supplies and even, if necessary, his inability 
Ison, of the war effort and the peace to follow, has been com- to take care of the PCO’s complete requirements; (2) sug- 
feed pleted, and a good attendance is in prospect. gest possible control substitutes; (3) take this opportunity 
to wish the Industry well at its meeting: (4) insure that 
a his sales story reaches his PCO prospects at a time when 
_ the question of supplies and supply sources is uppermost 
—f Per its custom, PESTS and their CONTROL, the Indus- in their minds; and (5), above all, come what may, keep 
try’s journal, will devote the editorial contents of its Oc- his name before the Industry. 
tober issue to advance publication of the War Emergency 
Meeting’s program, together with related highlights. Be- 
cause of this and other timely information of tangible 
war-winning value the issue will carry, it will be of more This is the kind of a story that should be told now. 
than passing editorial interest. It can be told, most eftectively and most opportunely. 
through the October columns of PESTS and their CONTROL. 
the publication the PCO reads regularly and consults con- 
tinually in the practice of his profession and the conduct 
To implement the need for widest dissemination of the of his business. 
program details in advance of the Meeting itself, the Oc- 
tober issue will be mailed to every PCO on PESTS’ list, 
eo ry ge practically aiaie Whether the Industry supplier plans personal repre- 
aches ‘ a i 2 on a - P vs ong no oi sentation at the St. Louis meeting. as we hope is the case, 
aes Sie Gal aoe — wake age ns a "ie or whether physical representation is impractical this year. 
= he ie a oe megponye “ L = _ a —~ “| — making some other form of personal, on-the-spot contact 
extra good measure, a e St. Louis meeting itself. more essential than ever, in either event, the industry sup- 
plier can do no better. we think, than to forward without 
delay (advertising forms close tight on October first) copy 
, ; ‘ " instructions for our October N.P.C.A. War Emergency Issue 
This raises the question: What does this all add up to —an issue which, for all practical purposes, will have over- 
for the supply-house advertiser? The answer is simply all coverage of America’s PCOs at the right time and at 
that it will make for an issue with a grand total of ap- modest cost. 
proximately double the circulation of any other single 
issue of the year. and one in which space can still be 
bought—believe it or not—at our regular, low, pre-war ad- 
vertising rates—and that, in these days of rapidly mount- For further information (promptly and with pleasure!) 
ing prices, is something. write: 
a . 
p 7 ST ¢ d th C { i 512 E. 14th St.. Kansas City, Mo. (6) 
an eir on ro or 126 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City (16) 
N. B. Attention is also directed to the advertising value inherent in our November post “War Emergency Meeting” 
issue which will contain the complete story of events transpiring there and one which should have high reader 
interest not only for those PCOs who aitended but also for those who, for one reason or another, did not. 
=H 
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Fumigation With Methyl Bromide 


Insert for United States Department of Agriculture Circular 390, 


ETHYL bromide has_ been 
found highly efficient for the 


fumigation of modern, tightly con- 
structed mills of concrete, stone, or 
brick. [It is not recommended for use 
in mills built of wood, or of frame 
and sheet metal, owing to the diffi- 
culty of holding the vapors long 
enough to obtain a satisfactory kill. 


Properties of Methyl Bromide 
Methyl bromide is furnished as a 
liquid which boils at 40.1° F. At ordi- 
nary room temperature it is a color- 
less gas weighing 0.247 pound per 
cubic foot. It is obtainable commer- 
cially in 1-pound cans or in cylinders 
containing 10, 50, or 150 pounds net. 
The natural pressure of the gas is suf- 
ficient at room temperature to make 
both cans and cylinders self-emptying 
when opened. The pressure in the 
cylinders, however, is increased slight- 
ly by the manufacturers to facilitate 

the rapid removal of the fumigant. 


Methyl! bromide is relatively inex- 
pensive at the dosages required for 
fumigation, highly toxic to all stages 
of insects, including their eggs, non- 
inflammable at concentrations used 
in commercial practice, and can be 
used successfully at comparatively 
low temperatures. It has remarkable 
powers of penetration and is un- 
doubtedly the most efficient fumigant 
known for the treatment of ware- 
houses filled with bagged commod- 
ities. Lacking a distinctive color, this 
gas is but faintly noticeable in smal! 
quantities—a feature that creates a 
hazard that is not present with some 
of the rapidly toxic gases that possess 
distinctive warning properties. 





All persons using methyl bromide 
as a fumigant and all persons engaged 
in unloading or removing fumigated 
materials from cars, sheds, or rooms 
in which commodities have been fumi- 
gated should ke warned of the toxic 
properties of methyl bromide. The 
dangers from inhaling the gas and 
the absence of odor should be stressed. 
Although methyl! bromide is less toxic 
to man than certain other fumigants, 
all persons fumigating with methyl 
bromide or mixtures containing me- 
thyl bromide, or persons entering 
fumigated rooms, cars, or sheds to 
open ventilators or to unload fumi- 
gated materials, should observe the 
same precautions as with other fumi- 
gating gases. The following precau- 
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Flour-Mill Insects and Their Control 
Prepared by G. A. DEAN and R. T. COTTON 


tionary measures are recommended 
in the use of methyl bromide as a 
fumigant: 


1. Avoid breathing air containing 
methyl bromide by wearing a gas 
mask at all times when handling it 
outside of the original container. 


2. Provide in advance for thorough 
ventilation of cars, rooms, or build- 
ings after fumigation and before any- 
one enters them. 


3. When necessary to enter spaces 
containing methyl bromide, use a gas 
mask provided with a canister giving 
protection against organic vapors, or 
a positive pressure-hose mask. (Masks 
and canisters to be approved under 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Schedules 14D 
or 19A. Canisters to be black, type B. 
Workers should be provided with 
these approved masks for use when 
necessary in handling this fumigant 
or commodities that have been fumi- 
gated with it. All mask canisters have 
a limited life period. For this reason 
special precautions should always be 
taken to see that masks are fitted 
with fresh or fully effective cani- 
sters.) 

4. Avoid spilling methyl bromide. 
Go into the fresh air immediately in 
case of spillage. Remove any cloth- 
ing which has kecome impregnated 
with the liquid. 

5. Post signs warning that methvl 
khromide is being used and that the 
gas is poisonous. 

6. Store containers of methyl 
bromide in a _ cool, well-ventilated 
place, well removed from any build- 
ings in which people work or live. 
Avoid leakage by seeing that valves 
on cylinders are tightly closed. 

Preparing the Mill 

When preparing a mill for fumiga- 
tion with methyl bromide, close the 
entire building as tightly as possible, 
tightly wedge and seal all windows 
and replace any broken panes, seal 
all loosely fitting window sashes with 
paste and paper or have them “puttied 
up” with a mixture of flour and oil, 
and seal all doors in a similar man- 
ner. 

In addition— 

1. Open all machines, conveyer 
boxes, and flour bins, and all repair 
openings to spouts, elevator legs, etc., 
and wedge open all feeder gates on 
rolls and purifiers. 


2. Remove covers of all conveyers, 
making certain that all dead-end 
spaces are readily accessible. 

3. Open dust collectors, — back 
drafts, main trunks, and air-inlet reg. 
ulators. 

4. Remove all sifter doors to per. 
mit entrance of gas during fumiga. 
tion; remove sieves and stack them 
on the floor. 

5. Seal roof ventilators and re. 
place mushroom-shaped caps with a 
tight metal cap. 

6. Do not remove accumulations 
of stock from elevator boots or mill- 
ing units. 

{ach floor, as far as practicable, 
should be treated as a separate unit, 
by closing doors between floors and 
to stair wells and freight elevators— 
although some interchange of gases 
will necessarily take place through 
the slide spout and elevator legs. 

Methods of Applying the Gas 

Methyl bromide can be applied 
through a piping system in much the 
same manner as described for liquid 
hydrocyanic acid, or by releasing the 
gas directly into the open space from 
cylinders placed at strategic points 
in the mill. Each cylinder of methy| 
bromide is equipped with a siphon 
tube so that it can be emptied without 
inverting the cylinder. A dosage of 
1 pound per 1,000 cubic feet of space 
has been found adequate for the fum- 
igation of all well-constructed mills. 


If the gas is to be introduced into 
a mill through a piping system, the 
pressure in the cylinders should be in- 
creased with compressed air of 15) 
pounds. The cylinder or cylinders are 
then connected to the manifold of the 
piping system on the outside of the 
building. After the valve is opened 
the pressure forces the fumigant from 
the cylinder into the fumigation lines 
at the rate of about 10 pounds per 
minute. In cool weather the pressure 
in the cylinder must sometimes be 
built up with compressed air a second 
time to speed up the emptying of the 
cylinder and the application of the 
gas. A three-way connection between 
the cylinder, the manifold, and the 
air compressor will facilitate this op- 
eration. For large mills, where this 
method of applying the gas is best 
adapted, the 150-pound cylinders will 
be found most convenient. 

Small mills without a piping system 
can be fumigated by distributing the 
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requisite number of cylinders uni- 
formly over the several floors and re- 
leasing the gas by opening the valves. 
The smaller cylinders will be found 
most useful for the purpose and will 
enable the fumigator to distribute the 
gas uniformly over the building. One- 
pound cans can be used to supplement 
the dosage and are particularly useful 
for treating small rooms that are cut 
off from the regular mill space. Large 
portable fans operated on each floor 
of the mill for at least 1 hour after 
the gas is introduced insure a proper 
distribution of the gas. 


In applying the gas, the fumigator 
must be careful not to expose himself 
to the concentrated vapors, and for 
his protection he should be supplied 
with a suitable gas mask as described 
previously. If the gas is applied from 
the outside of the building, a gas mask 
should be worn by the person con- 
necting the cylinder to the manifold 
and operating the valves, to guard 
him against exposure to any leaking 
vapor. Where the cylinders are dis- 
charged directly into the open space 
of the mill, two men wearing gas 
masks should work together and 
should release the gas as rapidly 
as possible so that they will not be 
exposed to a heavy concentration 
of the fumigant even though they 
are protected by masks. The fumiga- 
tion should begin at the top of the 
mill and should proceed downward 
from floor to floor, the operators 
opening the valves of the cylinders 
by hand and discharging any 1-pound 
cans required. 


For the building, an exposure 
period of from 16 to 24 hours should 
be allowed, after which the mill may 
be opened up for aeration. The same 
precautions should be taken in ventil- 
ating the building as with hydro- 
cyanic acid or other toxic gas. Work- 
men entering the building to open 
the windows and doors must wear gas 
masks of one of the types described 
on page 2. 


Precautions must be taken to keep 
everybody out of the building while it 
is under fumigation, and all but 
masked workmen out while it is be- 
ing aerated. Under all ordinary con- 
ditions a mill will air out rapidly after 
it is opened up. 


Warehouse Fumigation 

Observations indicate that in tight 
concrete or brick warehouses methyl] 
bromide is an ideal fumigant for the 
treatment of bagged flour or feed. 
The same dosage recommended for 
mill fumigation is adequate unless the 
Warehouse is heavily loaded. In such 
cases it may be necessary to increase 
the dosage to 2 to 3 pounds per 1,000 


cubic feet of space. The gas should 
be applied in the same manner as 
recommended for the treatment of 
small mills, and the doors, windows, 
and ventilators should be sealed. 


Atmospheric Vault or Vacuum Fum- 
igation 

For the fumigation of bagged flour, 
feed, or other milled cereals in vaults 
at atmospheric pressure, methyl] bro- 
mide has been found highly effective. 
It should be used at a dosage of 1 
pound for the first ton, plus 2 ounces 
for each aditional ton, with a mini- 
mum dosage of not less than 1 pound 
per 1,000 cubic feet of space. The 
fumigant is introduced from the out- 
side of the vault through the wall by 
means of a |4,-inch (outside diameter) 
copper or plastic tube either from a 
cylinder or from 1-pound cans. The 
fumigant should be caught and al- 
lowed to evaporate in a metal pan 
fastened to the inner wall under the 
inlet tube near the top of the vault. 
If the vault is equipped with a fan 


for circulating the fumigant, it is 
desirable to operate it for at least an 
hour in order to insure a good dis- 
tribution of the gas. After an ex- 
posure period of from 16 to 24 hours 
the vault, before being unloaded, 
should be aerated for approximately 
1 hour by means of an exhaust fan. 
To avoid accidental exposure to the 
vapors of methyl bromide the oper- 
ator should wear a gas mask equipped 
with a fresh, black canister designed 
to protect against organic vapors. 


The dosage in full-loaded vacuum 
vaults should be 4 pounds per 1,000 
cubic feet of space for 3 hours, or 
3 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet for 15 
hours. The pressure in the vacuum 
vault should first be reduced to 2 
inches, after which the gas is intro- 
duced from a cylinder. If the vault is 
equipped with a recirculating system, 
the gas-air mixture in the vault 
should be recirculated for approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. After the fumiga- 
tion, the chamber should be air- 
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washed twice before workmen are fumigation, can be measured in by use 4 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet). The Ame 
allowed to enter to unload the treated of a special applicator attached to the doors should be tightly sealed with Po 
products. The air-washing is accom- cylinder, or weighed in by placing the masking tape and the gas introduced ol 
plished by alternately drawing and cylinder ona scale platform. In some from cylinders or 1-pound cans cl 
breaking a high vacuum. The same _ cases it may be found convenient to through a copper tube. After a 16- 
precautions should be taken in han- use 1-pound cans instead of acylinder. hour exposure to the fumigant the 
dling the fumigant as are suggested A special can puncturer can be at- car should be opened and allowed to Se 
for atmospheric-vault fumigation. tached to the copper tube so that aerate for an hour or two before it js any 
a a the proper number of cans required unloaded. nom 
a can be placed in the puncturing device, P Tt 
If tight warehouses or fumigating one at a time, and allowed to empty Stat: 
vaults are not available, it is possible themselves through the tube. Watch Your Step with 
to fumigate stacks of bagged flour nz | miei: dunia 2 
> faads ty the use of & tarenuiia of This method of fumigation shoulc es : obso 
rid sare nll imaged sept Pai tealbeia ig not be conducted indoors, but only Ladders are part of the average Pest 9 and 
rubberized or plastic-treated canvas. om tines eet , ro Fosamk Control Operator’s equipment—constantly at 
The material to be fumigated is Were there will be no danger of work- being used for sealing up openings for fumi- | !*0 
stacked to a height of 5 or 6 feet men being exposed to the fumes that gation, treating the siding for drywood ter- Sec 
, Sowing for ¢ lete coverage he might escape from the stack. An out- mites, or, the setting of some rat-traps in “thal 
ee eee re ils loading platform, pier, or sim- the upper corners of the pantry shelves. J jj ,)]i 
the tarpaulin with a margin of about {)" et eed space is preferable. However, statistics show that ladders are a a 
2 feet on all sides. The edges of the liar uncontinead space Is pt rd €. definite hazard when considering household It 1 
tarpaulin should be weighted down At the expiration of a 16- to 24-hour accidents. Here are five points to remem. || PS 
carefully by a row of filled bags placed oo — Bow —— ber when using a ladder: (a) 
all around the stack so as to prevent *° 8 oa _ . ae th seal 1. Use only ladders in good condition, office 
leakage of the gas from around its the fumigated materia and t e stac Never use one with missing or broken. ities, 
hase Provision is made for an air allowed to air for at least 30 minutes _ rounds or steps. vjsi01 
ASE. ‘ ‘ < ¢ € eee waneu . cs animale « : . OSSE 
dome on top of the stack by using two before the tarpaulin is entirely re- 2. In using ordinary rung ladders, place a 
bags placed edgewise about 4 feet moved. Workmen performing the them only against solid and stationary ob- 
c . c . c . . . . . . 
nant on top of the stack. This sir fumigation should be equipped with _ jects. 7 
< c Sle ° = 6 ° acists 
r a a y». Suitable gas masks as recommended 3. The foot of the ladder should be one- 
dome will provide free space to per- ° . Pte ae ; , for u 
sit downward diffusi f the gas, 1 atmospheric vault fumigation. fourth of the ladder’s length away from the (¢) 
mit downward diffusion o e gas, sae 2 Rate wall or object which it is leaning. tal | 
which is heavier than air. Methyl Boxcar Fumigation 5 ies ales ante in Maas os teil on 
bromide is introduced into the tar- Railway boxcars loaded with flour sinteneat We i.e bo ae eee adder, - 
paulin-covered stack through a copper or feed, arriving at destination in an . ‘a lt i ites ii th om 
. . . . . " “4g? . . 4 ae > s . oy « y or. : 
tube leading from the cylinder to the infested condition, can be fumigated 4. ..°5), ron = i Saatatbenther adae ae 
air dome. The dosage, which should successfully with methyl bromide at fay) on your body or that of some passerby. 
be the same as recommended for vault a dosage of 12 pounds per car (about PCO News. ~ 
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PHOSPHOROUS PASTE 


FOR ROACHES and RATS 


J-O PASTE (Type ‘O’’): Out of our 69 years experience, 
we Offer this Phosphorous Paste to meet every need. Con- 
sider these five advantages: (1) Type ‘’O’’ Paste remains 
soft for months after application; (2) It embodies an attrac- 
tive lure for roaches and rats; (3) It does not form a hard 
shell, remains penetrable; (4) It is miscible with water in all 
proportions; (5) It is unexcelled for the large specie of roach 
American, etc.) and many different types of pest control 
work 





@ “Killing Power— 
Thats the Thing” 





J-O PASTE (Reguiar): For the small specie of roach (German, 
etc.) J-O Regular Paste is unexcel'ed, and has been used 
for this purpose with outstanding success for the past 69 
years 


POWCO BRAND products are sold only to 
insecticide manufacturers and Pest Control 
Operators. 


JOHN POWELL & Co. GG. 
114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. sa 





Both types of J-O Phosphorous Paste used 
extensively for elimination of rats. 
Write for Price List 


JOHN OPITZ, INC. 


50-14 39th Street Long Island City, N. Y. 
Marufacturers of Exterminating Products Since 1874 
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Amendment to the Economic 
Poisons Article of the Agri- 


cultural Code of California 
(Thallium) 


Section 1066. It is unlawful to sell 
any adulterated or misbranded eco- 
nomic poison. 


This amendment (A.B. 708, Ch. 952, 
Stats. 1943) in revising the provisions 
with regard to thallium, removes the 
obsolete provisions from Section 1066, 
and incorporates reworded provisions 
into a new Section 1066.5 as follows: 


Section 1066.5. As used in this section 
“thallium” includes any preparation of 
thallium or of the salts thereof. 

It is unlawful for any person to sell or to 
possess thallium except that: 


(a) Federal, State, county, or municipal 
officers or employees, in their official capac- 
ities, or persons under the immediate super- 
vision of such officers or employees, may 
possess thallium for use for pest control 
purposes. 


(b) Licensed physicians, surgeons, pharm- 
acists, or veterinaries may possess thallium 
for use in their respective professions. 

(c) Persons operating research or chem- 
ical laboratories may possess thallium for 
use for the purposes of such_ laboratories. 

(d) Registered manufacturers of ant 
poison may manufacture and sell, and reg- 
istered dealers in ant poison may possess 


for sale and sell, ant poisons containing 
not more than 1 per cent of thallium, ex- 
pressed as metallic, prepared, packaged, and 
sold in accordance with such rules and regu- 
lations as the director may deem necessary 
to protect the public health. 

(e) Wholesalers or jobbers of economic 
poison may possess for sale or sell thallium 
to any person included within the above 
classifications, or for export. 

Rules and regulations to which ref- 
erence is made in paragraph (d) have 
not yet been promulgated, and in ad- 
vance will be the subject of conference 
among the Bureau, the industry, and 
toxicological and other experts whose 
aid may be required. 

Note: Assembly Bill 1238 relating 
to coloration of arsenicals and fluor- 
ides passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture, but lacked the signature of the 
governor within the required time to 
become law. 


Note: Two amendments of the Busi- 
ness and Professions Code are of in- 
terest to some economic poisons reg- 
istrants. Both Section 5a of the Pois- 
on Law and Section 4045 of the 
Pharmacy Law (A.B. 707, 708 and 
A.B. 1335, Chs. 348,952 and 977 re- 
spectively, Stats. 1943) administered 
by the State Board of Pharmacy, 515 
Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, have 
been amended to permit sale by deal- 





ers generally of ant poisons contain- 
ing arsenic expressed as metallic not 
more than 0.40% when registered as 
economic poisons. Ant poisons con- 
taining more than this may be sold 
only by registered pharmacists. The 
former limit was 0.2%°. ALL ant 
poisons are economic poisons, and re- 
quire registration with the Bureau of 
Chemistry before being offered for 
sale in California. 


Note: It seemed desirable to clarify 
the fact that economic poisons except 
as specifically included in the Poison 
Law would be exempt from the poison 
schedules of said law. Accordingly 
there was added a sentence to Section 
4 thereof, as follows: “No schedule 
adopted by or under the provisions of 
this act shall apply, except as herein 
specifically provided, to any economic 
poison as defined in Section 1061 of 
the Agricultural Code.” (A.B. 1335, 
Ch. 977, Stats. 1943) 


Note: The revised Agricultural 
Code is being printed but excerpts 
with the most recent revisions will 
not be ready for distribution for some 
time. 

Dr. Alvin J. Cox, 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry. 


Bureau of Chemistry 
Dated July 22, 1943. 


{nnouncement No. EP-29 
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When regularly recharged, a single 
SHORTAGE IDEAL Rechargeable Storage Battery 


can outlast 400 or more Dry Cells— 
and you always heve a brighter, stead- 
ier, more dependable light. 


SAVE CRITICAL MATERIALS 
One IDEAL Rechargeable Storage 
Battery conserves about 68 lbs. of car- 
bon, zinc and other vital materials. In 
heavy service, IDEAL Batterics save 
about $10 a year on each flashlight. 
Fit any standard flashlight cace using 
114" size D dry cells. Can be recharged 
again and again. Chargers available in 
1, 6, or 12 cells sizes. Thousands in 
use in leading plants. 


Write for Bulletin FBB 1242 
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Additional Patents Relating 
to Pest Control 


By DR. R. C. ROARK. 


2,318,201 (May 4, 1948; appl. Dec. 2, 
1941). Mothproofing Composition. Wallace 
Colman and Herbert L. J. Haller, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Claude R. Wickard, as Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States of 
America and to his successors in office.— 
A mothproofing agent comprises isonitro- 
soacetanilide. 


2,318,634 (May 11, 1943; appl. Apr. 26, 
1941). Fly Trap. David H. Robinot, New 
York, and Alex Weil, Jamaica, N. Y. 

2,318,968 (May 11, 1943; appl. May 6, 
1941). Aecridinium Azo Compounds. Fred- 
erick Proescher, San Jose, and Vladimir M. 





Sycheff, Palo Alto, Calif—Research Corp- 
oration, New York, N. Y.—These azo com- 
pounds display bactericidal action. 





2,319,034 (May 11, 1943; appl. July 17, 
1941). Sanitary Apparatus. Robert F. 
Bracke, Arlington Heights, Il]—R. F. 
Bracke & Company, Chicago, I1l—This ap- 
paratus is designed for compelling a person 
to disinfect the hands. 





2,320,077 (May 25, 1943; appl. May 25, 
1942). Ant Poison Container. Elbin C. Han- 
sen, Los Angeles, Calif—This container is 
an improvement over the one described in 
U. S. Patent 1,540,621, issued June 2, 1925. 





Pest Control: A Wartime Necessity 
Themes War Emergency Meeting and 
Eleventh Annual Business Session of 
the National Pest Control Association, 
Inc., Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 25, 26 and 27, 1943 


(Continued from page 7) 


Conrad C. Johnson will cover the sub- 
ject of “Fumigation for the Home 
Front.” 


jartlett W. Eldredge will preside 
at the “Fumigation” clinic. The eve- 
ning will be given over to a “‘Round 
Table Discussion on Moths and Carpet 
Jeetles” with J. Edwin Sameth, pre- 
siding. 


Wednesday, final day of the three- 
day meeting, will find William O. 
3uettner speaking on “The NPCA 
and Legislation”, followed by John 
3uxell who will discuss “St. Louis 
Legislation with Reference to the 
PCO.” There will also be a “Termite 
Control Clinic”, with Bert Lewis pre- 
siding, and with Ira Hatfield talking 
on ‘Research Tests” in connection 
therewith, and Dr. Thomas E. Snyder 
on “Termite Control Program.” The 
“Roach Clinic” will be presided over 
by Dr. George L. Gould. A business 
session will also be held at which, 
among other things, annual election 
of officers and directors will take 
place. A dinner is scheduled for the 
evening, with J. Allman Denning as 
the speaker. 


It is urged that preliminary regis- 
tration be made now so as to assure 
adequate facilities for all who are 
planning to attend. Members of the 
NPCA have received a form with 
Service Letter No. 301 to be filled out 
and returned to the Secretary’s office, 
together with registration fee, which 
this year will be $12.50 and $7.50 for 
the ladies accompanying their hus- 
bands. . . .Non-members are cordially 
invited to attend the War Emergency 
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Meeting. Those who are so planning 
are urged to get in touch with the 
Secretary’s office, 3019 Ft. Hamilton 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., at their 
earliest opportunity. 


Flying Cockroaches’ Challenge 
Stirs Bronx, N. Y. to All-Out War 


A nightly invasion of the Bronx by 
a sizeable force of two-inch flying 
cockroaches led to an official investi- 
gation yesterday preparatory to a 
counter-attack to exterminate the 
pests which for the last two weeks 
have terrified women, children and 
mild-mannered men. 





The Rev. Joseph Assmuth, profes- 
sor of zoology and entomology at 
Fordham University, definitely ident- 
ified the enemies of the Bronx as 
members of the cockroach family, 
belonging to the blatta species. 


Their formidable length of two 
inches is propelled through the air 
by scaly wings and over the ground 
by six long, hairy legs. Their course 
is directed by sensitive antennae. 


Father Assmuth reported they 
would eat virtually anything in sight, 
being particularly fond of paper, and 
advised residents not to leave impor- 
tant paper lying within their reach. 
He said they were not disease carriers 
and not dangerous. “If they bit you,” 
he assured the Bronx populace, “‘it will 
only be a little nip.” 


Bronx Borough President, Lyons, 
and his staff, on the basis of reports 
from inspectors, decided that the 
pests were lurking in the 600 miles 
of sewers that run beneath the streets 
of the Bronx. A study of their habits 
led to the belief that they fly only 
at night, when it is cool, and with- 
yang to their hiding places during the 
day. 

—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Murine Typhus Fever Increase, 
Rodent Plague Upswing 
Noted 


Excerpt from talk by Thomas Parran, Surge, 
General, Lnited States Public Health Servirg 
presented to the Forty-First Annual Conference » 
the Ll. S. Public Health Service with the Sta 
and Territorial Health Officers, 
D. C., March 24, 1943. Ed. 


A substantial increase in murine 
typhus fever has been noted through. 
out the South Atlantic seaboari 
States. During 1942, more than 3,70( 
cases were reported, an increase of 
1,000 over the previous year. The 
actual number of cases, however, js 
known to be much higher than indi- 
cated by official reports. In some 
places, 4 or 5 cases have been discov. 
ered for each one reported. While 
there appears to be no cause for gen. 
eral alarm over the typhus situation, 
the increase in the rates during the 
last 10 years, and especially during 
the last year, indicates that more ag- 
gressive rodent control is needed in 
the endemic areas. 


Washington 


There is also evidence that rodent 
plague is on the upswing in the west- 
ern States. Plague control units op- 
erating in the endemic regions are 
experiencing less difficulty than for- 
merly in finding infected animals and 
parasitic vectors. Control measures 
have been instituted in several areas 
used for military training and field 
maneuvers. The most disturbing fact 
about rodent plague is its appearance 
in centers of population. Formerly, 
infection was limited to sparsely set- 
tled regions where the possibility of 
transmission to human beings was not 
great. Now, however, infected rats 
and fleas are being found with in- 
creasing frequency in and around Ta- 
coma, Wash. It is likely that infection 
was intreduced from rats on ships, 
but another possibility is that the 
disease has spread from woodland 
rodents to the urban rats. While no 
human cases have yet occurred in the 
Puget Sound area, this may be be- 
cause winter conditions have kept the 
flea index at a very low level. With 
warmer weather, there may be a dif- 
ferent story to tell. The situation 
is being watched closely, and control 
measures are being carried out. 

Sd 


INSECTS STAGE 





AN INVASION 








Lower Manhattan Visted in Night by 
Swarms of Pests 
New York.—Hordes of tiny pale-green 


winged insects invaded lower Manhattan 
tonight swarming over the area in such 
dense clouds that one police official flick- 
ing them off his uniform, set their figure 
categorically at “about eight drillion.” 

K. €. Stat. 
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INANTS NENW WN DEST CONTROL PERSONS 


Correction: The birth day of Theodore 
Charles Buettner, son of Helen and Bill, 
was incorrectly reported in August Pests 
(p. 18) as June 11. It should have read 
July 11. 





6 
CLOCKS STOPPED 

On occasions it may be found after fum- 
igation that the clocks in the house have 
stopped. This may happen particularly when 
a heavy dosage of gas has been used and 
a long exposure given. The phenomenon 
may be due to some physical action between 
the gas and the lubricating oil in the clocks, 
causing the oil to become somewhat heavy 
and thus slowing up or stopping the clocks. 
There is no permanent damage done to the 
clocks, however, and the remedy is simple 
—the clocks should either be removed be- 
fore fumigation or, if that is not done and 
the clocks have stopped, it is only necessary 
to take them to a jeweler and have him 
clean and re-oil them. 

Discord News Bulletin. 
« 

We’ve often wondered about that, too: 
There’s a little mystery to this better mouse- 
trap business, according to John Kieran, in 
the N. Y. Sun, the saying was credited to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by popular vote— 
he set down the general idea, if not the 
exact article (the mousetrap), in a para- 
graph in his Journal in 1855—but there are 
those who hold out for Fra Elbertus Hub- 








bard. The debate is somewhat academic. 
From 1855 to the moment of going to press 
there has been no newspaper account of 
the world or any considerable part of it, 
en masse beating a path to the door of a 
maker of better mousetraps. Can it be that 
no better mousetrap has been made in nearly 
a century? 

We have had some wars, some great men 
(including visitors to this country), some 
notable athletes, some astonishing inven- 
tions, some great fires and a few race riots, 
all of which caused large crowds to gather 
But not once since 1855, here or abroad, did 
the police report state: “Traffic jam caused 
by crowd beating path to door of maker of 
a better mousetrap.” 

. 


BULLIS FEVER—A new disease entity, 
hitherto undescribed, apparently transmitted 
by a tick, is reported in the current issue 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association by Col. John C. Woodland, Major 
Mordecai M. McDowell and Capt. John T. 
Richards of the Army Medical Corps, States 
the N. Y. Times. The new disease, which 
they name “Bullis fever,” was first noticed 
in a group of soldiers who had been on 
maneuvers at Camp Bullis, a military reser- 
vation about twenty miles west of Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. All of the cases had been 
bitten by a species of tick, commonly called 
the Lone Star tick because of the star- 





shaped marking on its back. While the 
Army physicians do not hazard a guess as 
to the cause of the new disease, they be- 
lieve that further investigation will show 
that it is transmitted to man through tick 
bites. In many ways Bullis fever resembles 
other acute feverish illnesses. Outstanding 
clinical features include severe headache 
inflammation of the lymph glands, unusually 
low white blood cell count, and high fever 

© 


Powdered sabadilla seed, of which the 
annual importation is about 300,000 pounds 
from Mexico and South America, ‘is used 
as an insecticide for lice and roaches. Tests 
at the University of Wisconsin indicate that 
when processed as a spray it may effective- 
ly replace pyrethrum, which was largel) 
imported from Japan. A variety of saba- 
dilla which grows as a weed in Texas may 
also be used in the spray. 

7 
RABBIT REPELLANT 

As a rabbit repellant, Joseph W. Put- 
nam of Grand Rapids, a fruit grower, re- 
commends spraying with a weak lime-pepper 
solution, using half a pound of pepper to 
five gallons of water for fruit trees and 
half that strength for leafy vegetables. 
The spray is not poisonous and can _ be 
removed by washing. 





( eed W orld. 
—_——— eo—_—____-__—_— 

TIRE SAVING—Tires wear out as much 
as four times as fast at sixty-five miles an 
hour as at thirty-five miles, and speed is 
the most important factor determining the 
rate of wear, according to the study, which 
was conducted by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration and Iowa State College. 








POST WAR 42 
INSECTICIDES... 


No one can predict how long the war will last, what conditions 
will prevail immediately thereafter, or what further new develop- 


ments will occur in the meantime. 


However, there are three points on which we can be so definite 
as to practically remove them from the field of prophecy to that of 


certainty. 





Its use will increase, not diminish. 








BOSTON+ CHICAGO+ PHILADELPHIA => 


Plant and Laboratories Bayonne, N J 





Insecticides will be different, more varied, better 
suited to the specific purposes for which they will be 


recommended and more effective. 


Pyrethrum may be substituted by other insecticides for 
some purposes but in general, it will remain unchal- 
lenged in regard to its two great advantages — rapid 
action on insects and freedom from toxitis to people. 


D « O will maintain the leadership in the field which 
they have established in the last two years. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY its 


180 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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RAPS ose THEIR LURE 


... AND WHEN RODENTS 
,.. DIE “UNDER COVER’... 
POISONS DON’T BUILD 
GOOD WILL FOR YOU... 





To deliver really A-1 rodent jobs, minus possible 
carcass nuisance, you need 


—— laawaeicle —— 


This penetrating tear gas drives rats and mice out of even 
remote hiding places, to die on the open floor where car- 
casses may be swept up for disposal 
inexpensive to use, easy to apply and delivers the job that 
makes you wanted again next time © 
More Profitable Pest Control and help on any special control 
problem you may be faced with. 

EXTRA PROTECTION 
FOR HUMANS 


is had in LARVACIDE's insepar- 
able safety warning which makes 
presence unmistakable 
at far below concentrations con- 
sidered dangerous. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 


LARVACIDE is 


Write for folder on 


Cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and handy 
1 lb. Dispenser Bottles, each in 
can, 6 or 12 to wooden 


LARVACIDE is stocked in 
principal cities and usually avail- 
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CONTROLLING PESTS OF WAR 
GARDENS 
By Neely Turner and James G. Horsfall. 


19 pages. [llus. April, 1943. Cir. 155. 

Pest control in the home garden aims at 
the maximum production of food. Many 
vegetables are not usually seriously in- 
jured by pests, and in the case of many 
others certain cultural practices aid in avoid- 
ing injury. Disease-free seed should be 
planted. Some pests are almost certain to 
be present every year, and these can be 
controlled by the proper use of insecticides 
and fungicides. 

a ° nescinaintanininiges 

At a Cabinet meeting in Vichy Pierre 
Laval observed that one of his councilors, 
a professor of the University of Paris, 
nonchalantly drew forth first his handker- 
chief, then an offensive-looking pipe, and 
then an even shabbier tobacco pouch, rang- 
ing these objects on the table before him. 

Laval, aghast at this lack of etiquette, 
exclaimed, “But, Monsieur, you empty your 
pockets!” 

Whereupon the savant retorted, 
that better than if I filled them?” 


“Tsn’t 


—____ ——_ 9 —_____- ____ 

TOOTHACHE RELIEF—A paste con- 
taining 383 per cent sodium fluoride has 
shown promising results in relieving tooth- 
ache due to exposed dentin, common cause 
of dental pain, it is reported to the Amer- 
ican Dental Association by Drs. William H. 
Hoyt and Basil G. Bibby of Boston, accord- 
ing to Wm. I.. Laurence in the N. Y. Times. 
“After short treatments,” they say, “teeth 


that had caused trouble for years ceased 
to be sensitive.” Use of the chemical was 
first suggested by Dr. E. H. Lukomsky of 
the First Moscow State Medical Institute. 
The treatment, it was added, has also been 
used successfully in relieving pain in sensi- 
tive areas caused by preparing cavities for 
filling. The cavity is first soaked with two 
weak solutions of the sodium fluoride be- 
fore the 33 per cent paste is applied, other- 
wise the application of the paste causes 
intense pain and a sensation of extreme 
cold for a short time. No logical explanation 
can be offered yet as to why sodium fluoride 
has this remarkable effect and, since it is a 
toxic drug, dentists are warned to use the 
treatment with caution pending further 
study. 





In Lille an audacious little street arab 
stopped a German officer to ask him the 
time. 

“Twenty minutes to 
man answered politely. 

“Okay,” said the boy, “if it’s twenty min- 
utes to twelve, then at twelve sharp you 
can go jump in the lake.” After which the 
lad tore down the street with the Nazi at 
his heels. Rounding a corner too sharply, 
the German ran into a gendarme. 

“That ragamuffin told me that at twelve 
sharp I could go jump in the lake,” he 
panted. The gendarme calmly studied his 
watch. 

“Well, what’s your rush?” he said. “You 
still have twenty minutes.” 


twelve,” the Ger- 





Hindsight 


“If the trees in the backyards had beep 
sprayed in the middle of July, and again 
two weeks later,” a Park Dept. release op 
the Brooklyn caterpillar menace said a¢ 
cusingly today, “these insects could hay 
been controlled.” 

The release adds not too hopefully tha; 
a spray solution of five pounds of arsenat 
of lead to 100 gallons of water might help, 
providing the trees have not been entire]; 
defoliated. ; 


N. Y. Post, 





7 
Insecticidal Plants Are Grown 
in India 
Several useful insecticidal plants can he 
grown in India, according to a report to 
the Commerce Department, and possibilities 
of their cultivation are being considered, 
Demand for rotenone insecticides was for- 
merly met chiefly by derris imported from 
the Netherland East Indies and from the 
Philippines. Investigations have shown that 
other plants having the same toxic content 
as derris are available in India and that 
they are rich enough in toxic material for 
use in insecticidal sprays and powders. 
Certain parts of India have been found 
also to possess the proper soil and climatic 
conditions for the cultivation of Malayan 
derris. Experiments with growing the plant 
are reported to have been successful in 

Mysore, Cochin, and Assam. 
American Chemical Society. 
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OPERATORS 


fumigation work. As proven 


operation. 
or combinations of gases. 


Acme Gas Masks. 
used when writing. 


3616 LIBERTY AVENUE 








There is a definite reason why so many Pest Control Op- 
erators prefer to use Acme Gas Masks and Canisters in their 
in actual working conditions, 
these operators know that the Acme No. 4 Gas Mask will pro- 
vide Non-Distorted FULL VISION jo all sides, thereby enabling 
them to see their work clearly and increasing their speed of 


In addition, they get protection against any fumigating gas, 


Let us send you descriptive literature on these dependable 
Mention type of gas or chemical being 


ACME PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT CO., 


Manufacturers of Respiratory Protective Devices 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“OPEN SEASON” FOR FUMIGATION 
ACCIDENTS IS HERE ! 
ADEQUATE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


IS AS IMPORTANT AS GUARDS 
AND WARNING SIGNS 


Tomorrow's Policy Will Not Cover Today’s Accident 


PROTECTION and SECURITY 
May Be Had Through Dependable 


INSURANCE 
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INC. 





PEST CONTROL 
issued 
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Public Liability 
Auto Liability and 
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Cooperating with National and All Local Pest Control Associations. 
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Poisoning 
been e e e ° » For the control of mice on a larger 
Bess: - 7 a large 
ge Directions for Destroy ing House Miee seale, poisoning is sometimes neces- 
do sary. Two kinds of lethal baits may 
have Prepared in the Division of Predator and Rodent Control, Chicago, II. be used, depending on the location and 
local conditions. One is a stable poi- 
Bone. Trapping these should be varied with others, as Soued bait that will remain effective 
help ; ; _ peanut butter, chocolate candy, for a long period of time, and the 
itirely icon MICE in the home, on a cheese, fried bacon, sardines, apple Other is a fresh bait to be prepared 
aia small farm, or in a business parings, nut meats, or bananas. Rolled With a poison and used at once. 
ss establishment may often be kept oats, flour, or other cereal may be : : ¢ 
: 2 . 3 : Stal aits.— se € 
we under control by trapping. The small sprinkled lightly over the traps as an Rg 2G cig Wn — ia a 
wooden —_ snap traps and a small additional attraction. toe of property le themene a aden 
all-metal snap trap now on the mar- Be te ye or a well BP 
‘an be | ket give good results. Their low cost It is frequently possible to use the oe mai _— phen: Boag pre th 
—H,. makes it practicable to set a dozen or small wooden base trap without any pe age of buildings “Taree lethal 
‘dered | ‘more so use plenty. Rebait and reset food bait by making a “trial set”. To [its are sucgested: - ‘ 
fo. | all traps each evening and place them do this, the first procedure is to en- 
| from | in such manner that the mice will large the small trigger by cutting a (1) A simple method of prepara- 
= pass over the trigger in following piece of corrugated boxing cardboard ‘ion is to mix one-eighth ounce of 
onte | their natural runways along walls, the size to fit inside the square wire Powdered strychnine alkaloid with an 
d that | behind objects, or wherever partial |oop of the trap and then slipping this ©@¥@! quantity of baking soda and stir 
ial for concealment is afforded. Traps are ¢ardboard section onto the trigger thoroughly in 1 quart of rolled oats or 
rs. | most effective when set near the gar- The resulti latfor ~ontidinn . corn meal. For use on a small scale. 
found | page pail, in the pantry, kitchen, or Pg v0 — = ee eee , : . 
— cellar, or wherever a mouse is likely —_, yw —— surface. This (2) Mix 1 tablespoonful of gloss 
yan citenstad tr toad modified trap is p aced in a mouse — starch in one-fourth teacupful of cold 
» plant | to be attracted by food. : seein: - ‘ ; tg ! ; 
Ay _ runway with the trigger at right water and stir into three-fourths pint 
Fresh bait is essential and prefer- angles to the wall or other solid ob- of boiling water to make a thin clear 
viet. ably should be tied to the trigger of ject. An inspection every day or so paste. Mix 1 ounce of powdered 
ee: the trap. Fresh bread, cake, and to remove any dead mice and to keep strychnine alkaloid with 1 ounce of 
doughnuts are dependable baits, but the trap set is sufficient. baking soda and stir into the starch to 
j 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Ya 
4 
dj 
Y CENTROBELLOWS are as snappy as the old 
N CENTROBULBS 
M oO 7 H S CENTROBELLOWS work fine with light or heavy 
. powders 
CENTROBELLOWS place powder quickly and 
neatly where YOU WANT IT and leave no 
a mess. 
ns. At the present time we are short on the smaller sizes and therefore sug 
WRITE FOR FOLDER TODAY gest for prompt delivery you order at least an equal quantity of each size 
MADE IN 3 SIZES 
4 0z.—CENTROBELLOW JR. No. 1....$3.50 Doz. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 8 0z.—CENTROBELLOW-—Style A. 7.50 Doz. 
R Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured By 14 0z.—CENTROBELLOW— 
The Solvay Process Company Professional—Style B.... 9.50 Doz. 
Y 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. CENTRAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO 
© 
—_—— ! INCORPORATED 
821 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 
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a smooth creamy mass free of lumps. 
Stir in one-half pint of heavy corn 
syrup and 1 tablespoonful of glycerin 
or petrolatum. Apply to 10 pounds of 
milo maize or canary seed and mix 
thoroughly to coat each kernel. Spread 
on paper to dry. The canary seed, or 
bird seed (Phalaris canariensis), can 
usually be obtained from bird dealers 
or seed stores and the maize from feed 
stores. For use on an extensive scale. 


Lethal baits thus prepared will last 
indefinitely when kept in a dry place. 
They may be placed in small, covered 
boxes that have one or two holes in 
each side, slightly larger than 25-cent 
pieces. These holes allow the mice to 
enter the box but should be cut high 
enough from the floor to prevent the 
scattering of the bait material outside 
the box. The boxes are effective when 
left in places frequented by the 
rodents. They provide a permanent 
poison supply that is available to the 
mice at all times, without some of the 
dangers of scattered mouse bait. Such 
containers should be marked plainly 
with red paint, “POISON”. Care 
should be taken to make them inac- 
cessible to children, irresponsible per- 
sons, or domestic animals. All uten- 
sils used in preparing lethal baits 
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GREATER hills : 
with CERTOX $ 


@ OHHH HSHHHHHHHHHHHHHS SHE HHHHHHHHOHHHOHHOHOY 


i) 
No 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, @ 
Carbolic,Pyrethrum,Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and @ 


All CERTOX products are manufactured 
according to exacting specifications 
under personal supervision of 
|. H. LUTTAN, B. S.A. Entomologist. ® 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 4 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. @ 


y cy 
* 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicals. ro 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. ® 
SOHO HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHSHOSHOD 


should be washed thoroughly or de- 
stroyed. 


Fresh baits—For immediate use 
there are some fresh bait materials 
with which certain poisons may be 
mixed. A few formulas are given. 

(1) Dice apples or sweet potatoes 
into one-half inch cubes. Dust 20 
ounces of either bait material, while 
stirring gently, with one-eighth ounce 
of powdered strychnine alkaloid. 
Other poisons may be substituted for 
the strychnine. Powdered zine phos- 
phide may be used in the same pro- 
portion and manner. 


(2) If there are no household pets 
(dogs or cats) to be endangered, ham- 
burger, or a mixture of 2 parts ground 
bacon and 6 parts of a blend of ground 
dried bread crumbs and cake crumbs, 
may be used as bait materials. One 
ounce of zine phosphide, or 2 ounces of 
arsenic trioxide, may be mixed with 
10 pounds of one of these bait mate- 
rials. 


Fresh baits prepared with zinc 
phosphide do not remain effective 
very long, varying from 2 days to a 
week, but generally as long as the 
baits remain acceptable. In dry or oily 
baits the zine phosphide retains its 





toxicity for several months if kept in 
a dry place and in tight containers, 
Fresh baits should be exposed ip 
places readily accessible to mice for 
quick detection of the bait is desired, 


Cats As Mousers 

House cats are sometimes effective 
in removing mice and may be stimu. 
lated to increased effort by reducing 
their supply of other food. However, 
good mousers may be destructive of 
bird life if allowed freedom, and 
should be kept shut up during the 
birdnesting season. 


Repelling Mice 


Certain odors and substances are 
obnoxious to mice and are of value, 
therefore, in repelling them from 
stored products. Flake naphthalene is 
one of the most effective of the deter. 
rents and when scattered over and 
around bags of seeds, overstuffed 
furniture, books, clothing, and other 
articles may protect them effectively 
from mouse depredations. Inasmuch 
as naphthalene becomes dissipated in 
the air with time, repeated applica- 
tions are often necessary. Because 
of its odor it is not advisable to use 
naphthalene to repel mice from food- 
stuffs. Powdered sulphur and also 











REG U S. PAT. OFF. o ri a bait. : 
® Economical to use and a “Guaranteed” Rodent Ex- 
terminator. 





4 to 1 Concentrate <4 
FOR RATS AND MICE 


(Just Dilute With Water) 


Per-Mo Rat and Mice Exterminating Liquid can be used 
as a drink or can be mixed with any food and used 


Send $1.00 for a 16-0z. Bottke CONCENTRATE RAT 
& MICE EXTERMINATING LIQUID. Postage Prepaid. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 














other effective chemicals that do a ° 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. , PER-MO MOTHPROOF CO. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- e 3729 Virginia Ave. Dept. R Kansas City, Mo. 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 2 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. > 
VOUR GUARANTEE: ; 


Phosphorus Paste 


® 10 Ibs., $4.25; 25 Ibs., $9. 


P. O. Box 37 


50 Ibs., $17; 100 Ibs., $32.50. 


For the extermination of rats 
and roaches. 


BUFFALO .NEW YORK 


PEST CONTROL CHEMICALS CO. 


Write for Details BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ept in lime have been used successfully in copper carbonate, or lime-sulphur. Oils FLEET OF BUGS HITS NEW YORK’S 
iners protecting such stored grain as corn of peppermint and of wintergreen, EAST SIDE 
ec] in and sheaf oats. — ‘ 1 also tung oil, are repellents to mice. A sudden attack on the lower East Side 
e for Where foodstuffs are not involved Insulating materials such as sawdust, by large formations of tiny green flying 
sired and it would be suitable to use certain ground paper and the like, may be bugs appeared to have abated today, resi 
materials as sprays, there are several protected from mice by the addition “ nts reported. 
compounds that may be suggested, of ammonium sulphate. No one — peor identify them, 
Fs sich as kerosene, creos 2 blackleaf ’ except to say they looke¢ ike “green snow, 
ective such is kel yore Rachoggte , ones t nited States Department of the but it was thought the insects were prob- 
timu- 1) or nicotine sulp! ate, and also spra} interior Fish and Wildlife Service ably aphids. The Clinton St. police stat 
ucing emulsion : containing copper oleate, or Wildlite Leaflet 234 tion, receiving many complaints, couldn't 
vever figure out what to do. 
ve of - is Post 
and ° 
Malt A Century With The 
AJ = 
ae ,' ba Successful Argentine 
Los Angeles District membe rs of the Board, Registrar, and meni 9 fin 
bers of the Department were present. Di- Ant 
S are The July Los Angeles District meeting vectors of the Department of Professional 
value, was held at the Masonic Temple in Long and Vocational Standards, Mr. Percy | oe (Continued from page 12) 
fro Beach with a very good attendance, with Heckendorf, and his assistant, Mr. k red ‘ , , 
ri the good will ambassador from South Amer- Caylor, attended the meeting and outlined upon sweets, a bait of arsenic and a 
“se ica, Who gave a very interesting talk and the war-time policy of the State Govern- sugary material was naturally sug- 
leter- kept the PCO’s in an uproar of laughter. ment to the Board. : gested. That the bait method of con- 
and During the meeting two new members were A re view of previous years development trol is not a new one is revealed bv 
uffed added to the Los Angeles District of the was studicd and a policy outlined for the Roark!‘. wh tes Worlidge (“S es 
othe Pest Control Operators of California, Inc., coming year. Much time during the past vOal ’ MA 0 quotes orlidge (s ys- 
Hiv : making 105 members in the Los Angeles year had been spent in reorganizing mate- tem Agricultural, the Mystery of 
ively districy. rial, examinations, questions, and qualifica- Husbandry Discovered,” 1669) as 
much tions for applicants for pest control licenses. fg]lows: 
ed in ORR SEE eae The annual election was held in which 
plica- State Structural Pest Control the following ee eS aoe for the . — —_ may ge ae > —— or 
: . . . coming year: Mr. avid G. Kennie, presi- asteboard pierces fu of holes with a 
ge Board Hold Meeting in de nt, and Mr. John H. ( oald, vice-president. bodkin, into which boxes put the powder of 
= Sacramento The chairmen of committees will be an-  Arsenick mingled with a little Honey. Hang 
food- nounced shortly. Mr. E. O. ¢ orson of Berke- these boxes on the tree, and they will de- 
also The annual meeting of the State Struc- ley, retiring president, was given a most stroy them, make not the holes so large 
tural Pest Board was held in the State welcome and enthusiastic praise for his un- that a Bee may not enter lest it destroy 
a Capitol, Sacramento, July 20, 1943. Ail tiring effort put forth during the past year. them. 
} ti? 
3 Prepared to Kill: 
2 SPECIAL CONCENTRATES | 
Prentiss Pyrethrum Products with high Pyrethrins 
FOR TERMITE CONTROL content are your best guarantee of dependable 
Killing Power. 





Prove to yourselves that Prentiss Pyrethrum Products 
can be relied upon for High Killing Power at a 
Minimum. Cost. Write for samples and prices on 
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PRICED RIGHT 
e CLARIFIED PYRETHRUM No. 20 
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e POWDERED DERRIS ROOT 





1 CHLORINATED PHENOL formula, TERRATOX CONCEN- 
® TRATE No. 225 is a special mixture for use with any light 
oil diluent. Effective ... Safe .. . Easy-to-Use. Just mix 1 
gallon with 4 gallons of oil . . . instantly, you get 5 gallons 
ready-to-use. Recommended for both wood and ground treating. 


2 CHLORINATED PHENOL formula, powdered TERRATOX 
® CONCENTRATE No. 215 mixes with water... 1 pound 

to 5 gallons of water gives you 5 gallons ready-to-use. Invented 
particularly for ground treatment only, it is powerful, safe and 
long-lasting. 


SPECIAL PRICES AND INFORMATION write for 

© them today. TERRATOX Concentrates cost little . . . are 
quickly and reasonably shipped. We believe one test will con- 
vince you of their unusual merit. Write today to this address: 


1§ || WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS CO. 


812 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SALES AGENTS FOR — MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Write us for information concerning our SPECIAL 
POWDER which may be used in combination with 
SODIUM FLUORIDE as a contact insecticide. 





R. J. PRENTISS & Co., INC. 


80 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
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Newell'®, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology, first pronounced the 
following important consideration in 
the control of the Argentine ant, 
namely, that the poison must be 
one which will destroy larvae and workers, 
as well as queens, within the colony. To 
meet this requirement the poison must be 
fatal but must act so slowly when con- 
tained within the insect stomach that it 
will not kill the foraging workers ere they 
can transport it to the nest and there de- 
liver it to other members of the colony. 

He had but indifferent success 
with a mixture of lead arsenate and 
sugar and honey, and lead arsenate 
and honey alone. He was also one of 
the first to announce the repellent 
effect of arsenical sirups, and with 
reference to this, states, “Our ex- 
periments have shown that solutions 
of sugar or molasses containing a 
small percentage of arsenic can be 
used to ‘drive’ the ants from a room 
which the foragers persist in visit- 
ing.” He moreover suggested the use 
of one of the first weak arsenical so- 
lutions, namely, “White arsenic, 1% 
gram; cane sugar, 20 grams; water, 
100 cc.” , 

At this same time, Newell notes 
that C. P. Lounsbury, entomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
Cape Town, South Africa, succeeded 
“in repelling the Argentine ants from 
residences there by the use of very 
similar mixtures. Those most fre- 
quently used by Professor Louns- 
bury are Cooper’s dip and Golden 
Syrup, equal parts, and a mixture of 
marmalade, sugar and arsenite of 
soda.” Here mention is made for the 
first time of the use of sodium ar- 
senite, the key to the control prob- 
lem. 


In 1905, Titus discovered the Ar- 
gentine ant in Ontario, California. 
Two or three years later, Woodworth, 
of the University of California, vis- 
ited Louisiana, where he _ studied 
Newell’s work on the Argentine ant. 
In 1910, in Bulletin 207 of the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, Woodworth recommended reduc- 
ing the arsenic between 14 to lg of 
1 per cent, but he did not state what 
form of arsenic he used. Nickels,'® 
who worked with Woodworth, stated 
he used 14 to ¥ per cent sodium 
arsenite in a sugar sirup. Thus it 
was Woodworth who definitely rec- 
ommended for the first time the use 
of a weak solution of sodium arsenite. 


Wilmon and Newell, in 1913, once 
again emphasized the fact that 
sweetened arsenical mixtures act as 
repellents, and were driving the col- 
onies away instead of exterminating 
them. 


In 1916, Barber, of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Entomology, improved Wood- 
worth’s formula by reducing the 
amount of arsenic in solution. W. E. 
Cross, a chemist in the Sugar Ex- 
periment Station in Louisiana who 
worked with Barber on the ant sirup, 
was largely responsible for the prep- 
aration of the poison which subse- 
quently was called the Government 
Argentine ant formula. He made a 
careful study of the chemical as- 
pects of the ant sirup and was the 
one to suggest that 


the addition of a small quantity of tartaric 
acid to the sugar sirup before adding the 
sodium arsenite will produce a greater in- 
version of the sucrose, thus lessening the 
danger of crystallization and will neutralize 
the alkalinity of the sodium arsenite, pre- 
venting decomposition. If a slight acid re- 
action is obtained the sirup will keep in- 
definitely. 

R. S. Woglum and A. D. Borden'* 
modified the Barber-Cross formula 
by reducing the amount of sugar and 
increasing the amount of honey. This 
resulted in a further reduction of 
crystallization in the sirup. -The 
poison bait was kept from ferment- 
ing too quickly through the addition 
of benzoate of soda. And with this 
contribution we have the Govern- 
ment Argentine ant formula which 
with slight modifications is in use to- 
day. 


In 1924 Smith's and other mem. 
bers of the Mississippi State Plant 
Board succeeded, with the use of the 
Government Argentine ant formula, 
in exterminating an infestation of 
the ant from 1!% blocks in Fayette, 
Mississippi. This was the first town 
in the world from which the Argen- 
tine ant had been eradicated. Smith 
in 1936 disclosed that other towns in 
Mississippi had succeeded in eradi- 
cating the pests. In these instances 
the poisoned arsenical sirup actually 
exterminated rather than merely re- 
pelled the ant. 


In many areas of California, par- 
ticularly where intensive control is 
undertaken in citrus orchards, great 
reduction of the ant results. In other 
areas, control with the Government 
Argentine ant formula is extremely 
slow, and during the summer, is ap- 
parently non-existent. In such locali- 
ties the ant sirup is placed around 
the home, where it is used as a 
“bribe” to inveigle the ant into feed- 
ing outside the house. 


The greatest innovation in the con- 
trol of the Argentine ant since the 
advent of the Government formula 
was the introduction of thallous sul- 
fate (commercially called thallium 
sulfate) as the toxic ingredient in 
the ant sirup. Any individual who has 
used the arsenical and the thallous 
formulas soon becomes cognizant of 
the much greater effectiveness of the 
thallous sulfate sirup. The reasons 
for this increased effectiveness have 
not been investigated, but it is be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that the 
Argentine ant “takes” better to the 
poison, and that the poison acts more 
quickly upon it. According to H. 
Hartnack,'” a pest control operator in 
Chicago, he suggested the use of 
thallous sulfate as an ant poison to 
C. H. Popenoe, and with the latter 
evolved a formula for the control of 
Pharaoh’s ant, Monomorium pharao- 
nis (L.). Popenoe*" published a note 
on this, and the sirup was subsequent- 
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PENETRATE— 


YOUR TERRITORY WITH THE 


MOTHPROOF LIQUID THAT 
“*PENETRATES’’ 


Now that woolen conservation is so vital to “UNCLE 
SAM’S” war program, there is still greater need for 
Moth protection. You can help “America” protect its 
valuable woolen materials by selling “PER-MO” Moth- 
proofing Service. Full particulars and prices first letter. 


PER-MO MOTHPROOF CO. 


3729 Virginia, Dept. M. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ant- STERILAN, a Dependable Mothproofing Powder RUMETAN 
ARSENATE & ARSENITE OF SODIUM FO “~ aa ne, 
CARBOLIC ACID CRESYLIC ACID e 
POISON SEED for Mice and Rats , 
With thallium sulphate difficult to 
RUMETAN for Rats and Mice obtain, try RUMETAN . . . the ideal 
: oison for Rats, Mice and Mole 
PYRETHRUM POWDER, When Obtainable ee “ 
rickets. Effective and economical. 
Write us and “get what you want when you want it” Write for details. 
AMERICAN FLUORIDE CORPORATION 
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WRITE FOR THESE BOOKITTS 





the latest helpful information service literature will be sent to vou without cost or 


obligation. 


send us such requests. 
Please note, 


New York City, N. Y. 


If, in addition, there are any particular pieces of literature offered by advertisers 
in this issue vou are interested in receiving, either write them 


direct, or if you prefer, please 


however, that you must request each booklet on a separate letterhead 
though they may all be mailed in one envelope addressed to Pests, 126 Lexington 


frenue, 





GAS—HOT OR COLD? 

Bulletin discusses the question which 
arises occasionally as to the advantage of 
a “hot” gas over “cold” gas, the hot gas 
being represented as hydrocyanic acid gen- 
erated by the pot method and the cold gas 
being represented by the “canned” product, 
for example in the form of Zyklon Discoids. 
Bulletin also contains some helpful notes on 
gas mask canisters and bedbugs. 

WRITE PESTS, - C-68. 


BE L L OWS 

New-type bellows, made of 
non-essential to war effort, described in 
circular. Manufacturer states though no 
springs are used in the bellows they can be 
operated with one hand. They contain no 
valves and are quick-filling through the 
opening in the nozzle. Available in sizes for 
professional and resale purposes. 

WRITE PESTS—CENTRO. 

THE ACTIVATING EFFORT OF PYRE- 
THRUM UPON THE GERMAN 
COCKROACH 
Research material prepared by John M. 
Hutzel, of the Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, Ohio in cooperation with the Kenya 
Pyrethrum Extension Service, Inc., N. 
Supervised by Professor F. L. ( Campbell. 

WRITE PESTS—PYRETHRUM. 


materials 


—— eo —_ a 
TERMITE CONTROL 

Folder discusses concentrates available 
for two distinct methods of termite control: 
(1) treatment of timbers in place with an 
oil solution, and (2) treatment of all soil 
around an infested building or area with 
either an oil or water soluble chemical. 
Issuing company states it specializes in all 
problems concerning wood-destroying organ- 
isms and also wood preservation and invites 
your inquiries thereto. 

WRITE PESTS—WOOD. 
FUMIGATION SAFETY SUGGESTIONS 

Of timely interest, in view of the at-hand 
fumigation season, is this bulletin which ad- 
vocates as a safety measure the use of 
methyl orange-mercuric chloride test papers 
for the presence of HCN. It also discusses 
can openers for Zyklon Discoids, the need 
for adequate ventilation after fumigations, 
and gives a cautionary note on pilot lights 
in premises to be fumigated. 

WRITE PESTS— 1 manecanat 





FUMIG ATION NOTES: ; 
Discusses spread of Discoids; reinfesta- 
tion; effects on vegetables and eggs. 
WRITE PESTS, ACB8. 








Sodium Fluoride (95%) 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT TO P. C. O's. 
STCCK UP AT FEDUCED PRICES 
5 LBS. TO 5 BBLS. 
ASSOCIATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 











FUMIGATION AND PLASTICS 
News release discusses use-co-ordination 
of such diverse chemical products as plas- 
tics and fumigants in connection with in- 


fested bagged grain, seed, packaged o1 
boxed foodstuffs. Methyl bromide-plastic- 
tarpaulin method of disinfestation des- 
cribed. 


WRITE PESTS—DOW 
a 
HOUSEHOLD SPRAY 
Manufacturer’s bulletin 
thane’s killing power, 
trol, cost, chemical 
ulas, ete. 
WRITE PESTS—ROHM & HAAS 
ee 
PYRETHRU M - DERRIS- RED SQUILL 
PRODUCTS 
Leaflet describes foregoing insecticides 
with special bait chart for use in connec- 
tion with powdered red squill. 
WRITE PESTS—PRENTISS 
SOLVAY PRODUCTS 
48-page booklet in colors and illustrated, 
covering their entire line of Alkalies and 
Special Products, with a special section 
dealing with Para-Dichlorobenzene and Or- 
tho-Dichlorobenzene. 
FREE COPY MAY BE 
CONTROL OPERATORS. 
VAY, cs» PESTS 


FACTS 
discusses Le- 
range of insect con- 
stability, spray form- 


HAD BY PEST 
WRITE SOL- 


—_____- @ —__- 
DEODORANT 

Catalog includes price data, etc., on deo- 
dorant which it is felt can neutralize and 
deodorize such toxic agents as Thanite, 
Lethane 384 Special, Velsicol, etc. Also con- 
tains data on perfume oils for sprays made 
with pyrethrum and kerosene. 

WRITE PESTS—MAGNUS. 

— 
PIGEON-P ROOF ING 

Folder describes pigeon-proofing 
tion which manufacturer claims will com- 
pletely and decisively eliminate the pigeon 
nuisance. In use by real estate companies, 
churches, government buildings, ete. 

WRITE PESTS—STANLEY. 
a 

SODIU M SIL ICO FLUORIDE 

Bulletin describes sodium silico fluorid: 
product with proper density. Effective man- 
ner of testing for presence of HCN after 
ventilation also discussed. 


WRITE PESTS—AC 70 


inven- 





oo = 
STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
describes permanent type of 
rechargeable flashlight battery which elim- 
inates worry about a dry cell shortage, due 
to the use of critical materials, and can, it 
is stated, equal in use as many as 400 or 
more dry cells. Instead of constantly using 
new cells and throwing them away, you 
simply recharge the battery and it’s “just 
like new” again, manufacturer states. The 
addition of a few drops of distilled water 
and regular charging is all that is necessary 
for an unlimited amount of bright, steady 
light. 
WRITE 


RECHARGEABLE 
LIGHT 
Literature 


FLASH- 


PESTS—IDEAL. 


ELECTRIC 

Bulletin discusses 
in connection with 
some pertinent 
rone Pyressure 


FANS 

value of electric fans 
fumigation work, als, 
thoughts on the Schafer 
Method of Resuscitatioy 


Cc. 
WRITE PES 





-69. 


——___———- 9 —__-__- ——_ 
MOLE KILLER PELLETS 


Circular describes mole killer pellets 
which manufacturer states requires nx 
traps, no gas, no exposed poison. Diagran 


of runways and explains how 
Testimonial letters. 
WRITE phaceteandlle “ai AJON. 


mole lives, 


STERIL IZING G. AS uM. ASKS 
News bulletin describes a chemical that 
is claimed by the manufacturer to be effec. 
tive in sterilization of gas masks. Bulletiy 
also discusses antidotes and first aid, par- 
ticularly an inhalant which functions best 
as an antidote to HCN poisoning, and wher 
obtainable. 
WRITE PESTS—A-C-73 
BOX. e CAR FU MIG ATION 
Folder describes box car fumigation wit} 
methyl bromide, giving details as to: ear 
seal, applicator arrangement, methyl! brom- 





ide application, dosage, exposure period 
temperature, aeration, precautions. 
WRITE PESTS—DOW 
Yesterday a woman came to the N. Y 


office of the OPA and demanded to see 
the regional director, Sylvan Joseph. Sh 
was insistent abouc seeing him. “I have a 
rent problem,” she related. “In March of 
last year, when all rents were frozen, | 
lived in a nice apartment. No, they’re not 
raising my rent now. They want me to re- 
new, at the same rent. But since March, 
1942, roaches are in the apartment. What’ll 
I do?” . “That's easy,” she was advised. 
“Charge — "em rent.” 

From “The Lyons Den” N.Y. Post. 





Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 
\TES — For individuals seeking employ- 
ment, 5¢ per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10¢ per word, minimum, $2.00. All 
advertisements must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub- 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisements. 
Replies to advertisements where box num- 
ber only is indicated should be addressed 
clo PESTS, 512 E. 14th St.. Kansas City 6. 


Mo., giving bex number as well. 





WANTED: 
Good Reputation, 
B-34 c/o Pests. 


Exterminating Business with 
Middle West Preferred. 











Brush Catalog! 


e We show the most 
complete line of brushes in the 
U. S., including floor brushes and 
miscellaneous items for the janitor 
trade. Ask for your copy of this big 
catalog today. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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Chemical Formulary, Volume V 


It seems unbelievable that despite the previous 
publication of four previous volumes of the CHEM- 
ICAL FORMULARY, it should have been possible to 
collect enough new and different tested formulae— 
literally thousands of them—for a fifth book. The 
latest edition, like its predecessors does not duplicate 
a single formula that was in any of the previous 
volumes. 

The formulas are those used in commercial con- 
cerns and have been collected through the efforts of 
a board of editors of 45 outstanding chemists. These 
editors, most of whom are connected with commercial 
firms, experiment stations or American colleges and 
universities, add considerable authority to the book. 

The ground covered in this volume is more compre- 
hensive than that of any previous one and the editor 
has done an excellent job in this compilation. In a 
ready reference and brief form he has placed before 
the layman as well as before the specialist, much 
information that might otherwise necessitate a great 
deal of time to ferret out. 

The book is not one of formulas alone, but is 
written in a crisp and intensely interesting explana- 
tory fashion which enhances its value to any private 
or industrial library. The fact that many practicing 
chemists engaged in one field of work are not fam- 
iliar with the formulas in another field, and that 
much study and practice must go into compiling un- 
familiar formulas makes this volume a ready source 
book of information. 

Of special interest to the readers of this journal 
would be the chapter devoted to FARM AND GAR- 
DEN SPECIALTIES. In addition to these subjects 
the following are discussed in great detail: ADHE- 
SIVES, BEVERAGES, COSMETICS AND DRUGS, 


EMULSIONS AND DISPERSIONS, TEXTILES, 
FIBRE, SOAPS, CLEANERS, FOOD, INKS, 


LEATHER, SKINS, FURS, LUBRICANTS, OILS, 
FATS, MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION, METAL 
AND METAL TREATMENT, PAINTS, ENAMELS, 
VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PAPER, PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, POLISHES, PYRO-TECHNIQUES AND 
EXPLOSIVES, RUBBER, RESINS, PLASTICS, 
WAXES, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Volume V does not supersede but adds to the infor- 
mation given in the four preceding volumes of the 
set and we urge every reader to possess the complete 
series and to keen adding each new volume as it is 
available. Price $6.00. 





Termites and Termite Control 


An indexed reference book produced by the Uni- 
versity of California Termites Investigation Commit- 
tee of engineers, scientists, and business men in six 
years’ collaboration. 

Contains the latest researches in facts on termites, 
the latest practical methods for exterminators, build- 
ers and architects. Contains 795 pages, including 
index; profusely illustrated. 


Price (the new edition), Cloth Bound $5.00 





The Knack of Selling Yourself 


The ‘Knack of Selling Yourself” is just off the 
press. It is a good book for every P.C.O. to have 
in his library, for it deals with ideas and methods 
of selling oneself to the public. Every P.C.O. has 
this problem and on the successful solution of this 
problem depends the success of his business. This book 
definitely aids in the solving of this difficulty, con- 
tains 234 pages and is full of new ideas. Order from 
PESTS. The cost is $2.50. 





“A Manual for the Study 
of Insects" 


This book of 401 pages and 633 illustrations is now 
in the twenty-first edition. Much space is given to 
accounts of the life histories and habits of insects. 
~¥, Means of the illustrations and analytical tables 
't is possible to determine the identity and classifi- 
cation of the common North American insects. 

The Book Sells for $4.00 


Broaden Your Knowledge—Increase Your Proficiency—Help 


Practical Tree Surgery 
By MILLARD F. BLAIR 


An authoritative manual indispensable for Spray 
Operators and Tree Surgeons. It gives valuable in- 
formation pertaining to the association between trees, 
fungi, and insects; and discusses the means employ- 
able in obviating some of the most serious injuries 
to them. Contains 89 excellent illustrations and line 
drawings. 
Cloth binding 


Special binding 


$4.00 plus lic postage 
5.00 plus lic postage 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 
And Their Manufacture, Testing and 
Use 


A practical handbook dealing with disin- 
fectants, insecticides, liquid and oil soaps, 
floor waxes, deodorizing blocks, soap dis- 
pensers, sprayers, ete Includes testing, 
packaging and labeling. Of value to manu- 
facturer, salesman, purchasing agent, super- 
intendent, health officer and any one else 
associated with the sanitary products in- 
dustry. 


Order from PESTS—Price $5.00. 


Insect Enemies of Shade Trees 
By GLENN W. HERRICK 


This book discusses primarily the problem of pres- 
ervation of shade trees from insect pests also de- 
scribing accepted methods of fertilizing shade trees. 
It is intended for pest control operators engaged 
in the business of treating and caring for shade 
trees, and for all others interested in preserving 
shade trees. The book discusses in detail all the im- 
portant insect enemies of shade trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and most of those on the Pacific 
coast. The book is illustrated with 350 photographs 
and drawings. Contains 417 pages. Price, $5.00. 


“How to Know the Insects" 


\ very valuable book for every pest control op- 
erator. This book, with its 140 pages and more than 
250 careful drawings, is an excellent reference book 
for P.C.O.'s as well as for experienced entomologists. 
Price for spiral binding = $1.00 
Price for cloth binding ; 1.80 





202 Common Household Pests 
of North America 


BY DR. HUGO HARTNACK 

A 320 page book dealing with 202 common household 
pests of North America and showing about 400 il- 
lustrations. 

The book contains valuable information. It not 
only deals with all common and less common house- 
hold pests, but also with rodents, pigeons, sparrows, 
spiders, centipedes and mites. All are arranged in 
a distinct systematic order which makes it easier for 
one to know the relationship of each pest. 

A book that should be in every PCO library. 

Price $5.00 


“Destructive and Useful 
Insects” 


By METCALF AND FLINT 


A new edition just recently off the press that not 
only deals with classification, identification and his- 
tory of insects, but discusses the habits and control 
measures as well as suggested formulae. The boo 
contains 981 pages with 584 illustrations. One of the 
most complete books of its kind on the market. 


Price $7.50 


You in Your Business 


The World of Insects 


By CARL D. DUNCAN 
Professor of Entomology and Botany 
and GAYLE PICKWELL 
Professor of Zoology 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


In this new book the authors give a general view of 
a vast and fascinating world. 

Comparatively brief and nontechnical, the book re- 
views the many fields upon which the insect impinges, 
discussing such topics as insect structures, how insects 
grow up, insect food and feeding habits, insect food- 
getting devices, how insects reproduce themselves, how 
insects get air, how insects move, how insects are pro- 
tected, insect voices, insect fitness, insect orders, social 
life among the insects, the value of insects, injurious 
insects and their control, where to look for insects, 
rearing insects, and how to collect and preserve insects. 

One of the outstanding features of the book is the 
collection of 194 unusual illustrations, including many 
striking photographs original with the authors. 


393 Pages, 6x9, Illustrated $3.58 


Our Enemy ... The Termite 


By THOMAS E. SNYDER 
Senior Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Dept of Agriculture 
A book full of valuable information every mem- 
ber that deals with termite control should have. 


Price $3.00 


Insect Pests 


By WILLIAM CLUNIE HARVEY, M. D. 
and HARRY HILL 


The extermination of insect pests is no 
longer governed by haphazard, empirical pro- 
cedure, but is a skilled science requiring the 
employment of rigid methods and of persons 
possessing considerable technical knowledge 

During recent years, the study of insect 
pests has received an increasing degree of 


attention, which is in every way justified when 


the effects produced by this type of nuisance 
is taken into consideration. This has resulted 
in benefit to the community. The foundation 
of successful vermin destruction is an accur- 
ate knowledge of the habits, life history and 
environment of the insect in question. It is 
only when this problem has been properly 
tackled and thoroughly understood that the 
chemical and mechanical means of combating 
pests can be utilized. 

The authors have assembled a vast fund of 
practical information within the confines of 
a small handbook, which should be of great 
value to those who are called upon to play 
some part in insect control during the present 
emergency. Now when so many thousands of 
our men are brought together in training 
quarters, that which was formerly considered 
a nuisance has finally been recognized as a 
definite menace. Every war introduces prob- 
lems in this particular line of activity and 
the authors have kept this fact before them 
in preparation of the material for INSECT 
PESTS. Because of this view point, this book 
is of special importance at this time. 

Part I deals with Insect Pests, including 
the bed-bug, the flea, the louse and other 
vermin. Part II is devoted to the Principles 
and Practice of Disinfestation, including 
building construction and infestation, gaseous 
fumigants, technic of fumigation, educational 
measures for insect control, legislative con- 
trol, human toxicology, and the disinfestation 
of foodstuffs and ships. There are two ap- 
pendices containing forms and records and 
specimen propaganda leaflets; the book is 
well indexed and is attractively printed 
and bound. 


Price $4.25 


PO ES A TRE eS ORS LN MAM am 
ORDER FROM PESTS, 512 EAST 14th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Priorities—allocations—did not affect our business! We stil! can make prompt 








shipment of the following: 


MORTICIDE It will relace anything you now use for your Bedbug Spray. 


MORTOLIN Double action for Moth Proofing and Moth Spraying. 


HI-TOX 20 It will replace Pyrethrum for Flying Insects. 





ASSCO ROACH POWDER ? cc make prompt shipment of 


Blue or White Sodium Fluoride. 


It is 95% Fluffy, i ite: 
SUDIUM FLUORIDE oe ting + ae gaa or White; we can 


ASSOCIATED CHEMISTS, Inc. 


New York Office, 


132 W. 43rd St., 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1906 N. Halsted Street, 


























